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IVERSITY of EDINBURGH— 
September 1, 1859.—The SESSION will be publicly 
OPENED on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, at TWO o'clock 
.m., when an Addr to the Students will be delivered 
the Principal. 
The Classes for the different branches of study w 
as follows: 


Il be opene 


I, LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Classes Days and Hours of 


Atter ndance. 
Junior Humanity . 


Nov. 
; ; Nov. 
Senior Humanity — 


Nov. 
Second Greek 
Third Greek 
First Mathemati 
Second Mathema 
Third Mathematical 
Logic and Metaph 
Moral Philosoph 
Natural Philosophy ; 
Rhetoric and Belles) y 
Lettres oki 
(English Langu 
Literature) .. 
Practical Astron 
Agriculture .. 
Universal History 
Theory of Music 
Technology 


Hebrew :— 

Junior Class . 
Advanced Class—| 
brew and Arat 
Divinity 

Divinity 
History 

Biblical ¢ ! 
Biblical Antiquit ies.. 


and 


Medical Jurisprudence) 
(for Students of Law) / 
Civil Law 


Conveyancing 


Dietetics, Materia Me-) No 
dica, and Pharmacy J 


Institutes of Medicine 
Midwifery aud Disease 8) 
of Women and Chil- > Nov. 

dren ) 
Clinical Surgery, Gien.} No 
and Thurs.) 
Clinical Medicine (Tues. No 
and Frid.) j 
Anatomy 
General Pathol 
Natural History 
Practice of Physic 
Royal Infir 
Practical Anatomy, 
Goodsir. 
Practical Chymistry, under the 
Playfair. 
Analytical Chymistry, under th 
Playfair. 
N.B. Information relative to the cu 
grees, examinations, &c.. may I 


A table of fees may be s« i 
in the reading room of the library 
By Authority of the Patrons o if the Uni 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. 


the [ 


QUE EN’S UNIVERSITY in IRE SLAND.~ —| 


Queen's College, Galway.—Session 1859-60. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 

The matriculation examinations in the Faculty of } 
will commence on Tuesday, the 18th of October. 

Additional matriculation examinations will 
Thursday, the 24th of Nover A 

Matriculation is nec« Ssary those students « 
tend to proceed for the degree of M.D. in the Queen 
sity, or to become candidates for scholarships, ex! 
prizes in the College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIB ITIONS. 
In the Faculty of Me <dicine six ) 
value of 207. each, ar ix Ex 
are appropriated as follows: 
hibitions to students of the first, s econd, 
respec tively. Also. two Senior Sec holars! 
401. each, and two Exhibitions of the value 
propriated to students ot the fourth ve ar. 

he examinations Scholarships 
commence on iesday, the 20th Oct 
with as laid down in the prospectus. 

In addition to the Scholarships and Exhibiti 
mentioned, prizes will be awarded by each pr 
close of the session. 

Scholars of first, seco nd, 
a moiety of the class fe¢ 

The medical school of Queen’s College, G 

ample means for the acquisition of medical 
knowledge. 

Museums.—An extensive museum, illustrative 
and general pathology, materia medica and t 
been provided, and to facilitate the study of 
branch of medical science the College has } 
Montgomery Museum. 

Hospitals.—The Hospitals to which studer 
contain 200 beds, and are visited every mor: 
cal professors, who deliver clinical lectures. 

In order to induce medical students to attend 
the hospitals during the entire course of tl 
fee for the hospital attendance and clinica 
has been reduced to 2/. for each session. 

Coftateral Sciences.—Laboratories and ey 
ance exist for the cultivation of chemistry 


vVwn 
3 Univ 
vitions, 


Two Se hola 


and third years are exemy 


ilway, 
and 


lisite 
tural philo- 


sophy. The College is furnished with a Museum of Natural His- | 


tory anda Botanical Garden. Botanical excursions are con- 
ducted by the Professor in the proper season. 
Further information may be had on application to the 
trar, from whom copies of the prospectus may be obtained. 
By order of the President, 
Ist Sept. 1859. WM. LUPTON, M.A. Re 


vinkwae 
gistrar. 
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ELLEMEN NTARY SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ls. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 1s. 3d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 23. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
,HURCH. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 

London : Jouy Ww. PARKER and Son, West ‘Str and 


M4cist ‘RATES nd | 





os 


will find the 
WORKS very useful to them : 

SAUNDERS’S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ COURTS, Second Edition, containing all the new 
jurisdictions and forms. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Re- 
corder of Dartmouth. Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. half-calf; 
14s. 6d. calf. 

ROWELL’S NEW PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, 
Second Edition, with all the Cases to this time 
POWEL L ing sq. Ba _ er-at-Law. Price 12s. cloth; 
half-calf; 14s. 6d. cal 

The MIL ITIA LAW, Fourth Edition, with all 
the New Statutes. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq. Price ls. 
cloth; lls. 6d. half-calf; 12s. 6d. calf 


following 


13s. 6d. 


By E. | 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——_————— 
BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
To be complete in 19 vols. at 2s. 6d. each, in cloth. 

Now ready, 

THE CAXTONS. 

| Forming the First Volume of ‘“ Routledge’s Select 


| Standard Novels.”’ To a a by “ Night and 
Morning,” ‘“‘My Novel,” 





Q 

NEW BOOK by the Acther of “ ESPERANZA.” 
THE BOY VOYAGERS. 

By Miss BOWMAN. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6a. 


Illustrated by HARRISON WEIR. 


3. 
LALLA ROOKH. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 
Superbly printed, with designs by eminent Artists, 





The COUNTY and BOROUGH POLICE ACTS. 
By the same. Price 5s. 6d. cloth 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION in LARCE NY, | | 
with the LAW of LARCENY. By E. W. COX, Esq., Re- 
corder of Falmouth. Price 5s. 6d. 

FOOTE’S LAW of HIGHWAYS. By W. 
FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Any of the above sent by post free on transmission of a = 

office order for the amount, payable Bat ge roc kford, 
Tune Office, 19, Wellington-street, North, Strand, or by nd 
through any bookseller. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT'S| | 
NEW WORKS. 

—>o 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of | 


‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “* A Woman’s Thoughts 








about Women,” &¢c. 3 vols. 
‘A Life for aSLife’ the author is fortunate in a good 
S bie ct, and she has produced a work of strong effect. The 


reader, having read the book through for the story, will be 

apt (if he be of our persuasion) to return and read again | 
many pages and passages with greater pleasure than on a first | 
perusal.”’—Athenzum, 








REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c. 3 vols. with Ilus- 
trations. 

‘Three volumes of pleasant, useful reading. A good addi- 
n to Paris boo "— Athenzum 





SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST'S LIFE 
in MOROCCO,SPAIN, and theCANARY ISLANDS 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
coloured Illustrations 





THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’ S | 
roe eran tt ag - Papal aa pene ge From | 
Original Family Documents 2 vols. wit b Posteaits 

MR. ATKINS :ON’S TiaVibs 
ORIENTAL and WESTE R N SIBERIA, MONG 0. 
LIA, the KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TAR- 


TARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. Royal 8vo with Map, | 
and Fifty beautiful Illustrations, from Drawings by | 
the Author, and a Map. | 
} 
| 


ADAM GREME OF MOSSGRAY. By 


the Author of ‘“‘Margaret Maitland.”’ Price 5s., ele- | 
gantly bound and illustrated, forming the Sixth | 
Volume of Hurst and BLackert’s STANDARD | 
LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN | 
WORKS. | 
Volumes _ so published in this Series : | 

1. SAM SLICK’S NATURE _ Ny Le NATURE 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE | 
The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
4. NATHALIE jy JULIA KAVANAGH 
5. A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN | 
= } 


THE NEW NOVELS 





wer uri | 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE | 
COLLINS, Author of “The Dead Secret,” “‘ After } 
Dark,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
WAIT AND HOPE, 3y JOHN EDMUND |} 
READE, 3 vols } 
“Mr. Reade’s b age Phy ception, firm and y | 
in execution, 1al, keen in observation of life, } 
lv en it e scholar and the gentleman.”"— | 
/ , i News of the W 
M Reade is not only an — ive, LF 1 thoughtft 
writer. His book is ext eedingly \ ll wort reading. —/ress 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. By | 


Mrs. OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols. “fi 





*““We heartily welcome Mrs. Owen into the sisterho od oO 
novelists, and are confident that ‘ Raised t ) the Pe erage ' will 
make her name a household word among our reading circles.’ 

} B } 





ALMOST A HEROINE. By the Author | 


of ‘“‘ Charles Auchester.”’ 3 vols. 


“This novel is the work of ascholar and an artist. It is | 








the author’s best. Nothing can be more vigorous than the 
sketch of Arnold Major, nothing more delicately true than 
the delineation of Horatia Standish.”"—Herald. 
Also just ready, in 3 vols. 
BENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. HASTINGS 
tKER., 


| Illustrated with Engravings of every British Fern, 


| their place occupied by plain and easily-understood descrip- 


| For the Patrons and Members of Friendly Societies, 


‘ECHOES from the BACKWOODS. 


Small 4to. cloth, elegantly gilt and gilt edges, 15s. 
“The most beautiful edition of ‘Lalla Rookh’ ever pub- 
lished.""—Morning Post. 


“The book is, of its dainty kind, a sure success.” — 


Athenzum. 
4. 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and 
EXPLOITS 
or 


TWO SCHOOLBOYS: 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON. 
With Illustrations by Harrison WEIR. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“This book every boy of our acquaintance will be de- 
lighted to read." —Manchester Examiner. 


5. 


BRITISH TIMBER TREES: 


Their REARING and MANAGEMENT, from the 
Collecting of the Seed to all the subsequent Stages of 
their Growth. 


By JOHN BLENKARN. 
Illustrated with Practical Engravings. 
Post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 

6 
BRITISH FERNS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 


designed by W.S. COLEMAN. Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


This Fern Book is especially popular in its treatment, all 
unnecessary tec hnic alities having been carefully avoided, ‘and 


tions 


HARDWICK’S MANUAL 


showing the Provident Institutions of the People, 
their vast Social Importance, Imperfections, and 
Remedies 

Fep. 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d. 


8. 
GRANT’S (JAMES) NEW NOVEL: 
“The LEGENDS of the BLACK WATCH.” 


Second Edition (the Tenth Thousand) is now ready, 
fep. 8vo. boards, 2s. 


9. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
By W. C. HAZLITT. 
With a Map. Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. 6d. 


10. 


By Sir RICHARD LEVINGE, 
With Illustrations 


Bart., M.P. 
Foolscap 8vo. boards, 1s. 6d. 
ll. 
BEACH RAMBLES, 
In Search of Seaside Pebbles and Crystals. 
By J. G. FRANCIS. 


With Illustrations printed in Colours. 


i Square 16mo. 
cloth gilt, 5s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOW RECEIVED FOR 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
FOR 1860. 

(HE FIRST EDITION will consist of 
5,000 COPIES. 


THE FOLLOWING WILL BE THE 


SCALE OF a icivons penton “ore ~ teak 





One page . 58. 

Half page . é i lbs. mj ae 
Quarter Page ......ccceeeee » 1d. 108, 8s 
One-eighth Of & PAE! OF LESS arecssoeeeeees . ie bh - 


CATALOGUES, PAMPHLETS, &c., 
WILL BE SEWN INTO THE VOLUME ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS 


Two leaves or less Gopal 8V0.) o. we 20. 28, Od. 
Eight leaves (do.) 3i. 3s. Od. 
Sixteen leaves (do. ) « 41, 4s. Od. 


19, Wellington-street North, Strand, w.c. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[THE SCALE of CHARGES for 

ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ......+. eee 3 i 
Each additional Line (about Ten W ords) 
RNNEE CNOMILINE..cncece canbevcincuhassosevindeed ponsceescee “ 
TOI CMI: sitcsssiisssiidpnsandedctiecenasiiesh oseuaveatbaininn 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 


Piterature, , Sciente, and Art, 


HE CRITIC for TE for THIS DAY contains 
a PORTRAIT of 


PROFESSOR FARADAY, 


From a Photograph by Mr. Mayall. With a fac-simile Auto- 
graph and Biographical Sketch. A copy sent in return for 
five stamps 











eee a 











THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 


No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 41 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No. 422. 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426. 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No. 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No, 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan.1, No. 443. 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448, 


No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No, 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15, SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 470. 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

Portraits of LORD MACAULAY, Sir E. B. LYTTON, and 
others, will follow, from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. 
MAULL and POLYBLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT 
WATKINS, and other eminent photographic artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

Copies of each or either of the above sent post ae for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookselle 


The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the CrITICc, on July ist, August Ist, September Ist, October 
ist, November 1st, December Ist, 1858, and January Ist, 
February Ist, March Ist, April Ist, May Ist, June Ist, July Ist, 
August ist, September Ist, and October Ist, price 1s. 6d. each, 
comprising also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 





ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 


Critic Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
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THE ORITIC. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ECURRING TO THE SUBJECT OF THE NORTHWICK 

I PICTURES, we continually hear complaints of the apathy 
with which Sir Cuartes Eastiaxe allowed so many of the well-known 
chefs-d’ceuvre in that collection to pass into private hands, without 
any exertion on his part to secure them for our National Gallery. 
Such laches are all the more reprehensible when it is called to mind 
that the large grant of 10,0007. voted in the last session was ostensibly 
made on the representation of the Cuancettor of the Excuequer 
that the money was required to go to market with at the Thirlestane 
House sale. We cannot recollect the exact words by Mr. Guapsrove 
on the occasion ; but they were certainly to the effect that the grant 
was exceptionally large on account of the opportunity just then oflered 
of acquiring some of Lorp Nortruwick’s best works. With such an 
object the House of Commons was easily beguiled into passing the 
vote without a murmur. But in what way have the conditions of the 
grant been complied with? Simply by the purchase of the five pic- 
tures named by us in our issue of September 3rd, viz., a Girolamo da 
Treviso, a Giulio Romano, a Moretto da Brescia, a Masaccio, and a 
Terburg, which together cost the sum of 2146/. 8s. What, we ask, 
has become of the remaining 7853/. 12s.? Besides the Norrawick 
pictures, we have heard of only one other picture having been pur- 
chased by Sir C. Eastnake since the grant was made; namely, a 
Romanino, a huge picture in several compartments, the central one of 
which represents a Nativity. Not having seen it, we are not in a 
position to judge of its merits. From the manner in which it is spoken 
of, however, we very much question whether it will prove a favourite 
with the public. In about another fortnight the National Gallery will 
be reopened, when this picture, as well as four of those purchased at 
Thirlestane House, will be submitted to public view. We say only four, 
as the Terburg, “Portrait of a Gentleman in Black,” is now judiciously 
disowned as having been purchased for the National Gallery. Out of 
about three hundred good pictures in the Northwick collection (the 
whole containing some fifteen hundred) are we to be put off with this 
beggarly account of four? Ten thousand pounds to be spent—such 
the promise, and such the performance! We are almost inclined to 
ery out with Macbeth : 

Be these juggling fiendsno more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense ; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 

We have already mentioned a few of the most remarkable works 
that we consider ought to have been secured for the nation out of this 
collection ; but we continually see and hear of others that cannot but 
excite the most poignant regret in all lovers of art to think that they 
should have been lost to the nation. It was only the other day that, 
strolling into the gallery of one of our principal picture dealers, we noticed 
therethe celebrated Giorgione of the Northwick collection, called “‘ The 
Musical Party,” a picture which both for the ease and grace of the 
figures, male and female, in the composition, for the beauty of the 
landscape, its fine perspective, and glowing colour, has been always an 
object of admiration, and was especially noticed in the Man- 
chester exhibition. Shall we be pardoned for saying that when 
we heard that Sir Cartes Eastuake had made never a bid 
for it, we heartily wished that the term of his directorate 
had expired or ere the sale had taken place. This fine 
picture is now the property of the Marquis of Lanspowxg, who 
has had the good fortune to secure it for the comparatively small 
sum of 750 guineas. In the same gallery, too, we noticed one of the 
most beautiful landscapes ever painted by Wuson, “ Cicero’s Villa,” 
the engraved picture. This had been purchased by a private gentle- 
man, Mr. Bonn, for only 300 guineas. Other pictures, too, we 
noticed there, spolia opima of the sale, of which, however, we shall 
only mention one more—‘*A Scene from Tristram Shandy,” by 
P, ResvaGue, representing Corporal Trim reading the sermon, My 
Uncle Toby, Mr. Shandy, and Dr. Slop—a fine composition, full of 
humour and expression, and a picture we should very much like to 
see engraved. This was purchased by the same gentleman mentioned 
above for only 72 guineas. Numerous other fine pictures might have 
been had at reasonable prices ; but, alack! either the saving fit was 
upon Sir Cuarces Eastiake, or “ peradventure he was sleeping,” or 
else perhaps gone upon a journey, harrying the Continent for some 
more pre-Raffaelite saints, with golden glories about their heads, and 
so contriving to lay out the 250/. allowed him for travelling expenses. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed that Sir Cures 
EastTLakE, in company with his protégé and adviser, M. Orro 
Miinpter, has gone into Spain in quest of a Velasquez. It must be 
avery fine one indeed, to compensate for the loss of the Garofalo, 
“ Stoning of St. Stephen,” and the “ Musical Party” of Giorgione. 


Se CONTEMPORARY the Atheneum persisting in its state- 

ment that a fresh investigation of the Prerxins-Cot.ier folio 
has been authorised by the Duke of Devonsnire, we have renewed 
our inquiries, and find that this statement is entirely without founda- 
tion. The volume is in the hands of the Duxe’s solicitor, and may 
be examined, upon application, by any Shakespearian scholar, anti- 
quarian, or literary person of known reputation. It is possible, 
therefore, indeed likely, that members of the Society of Antiquaries 














have examined the folio ex propriis motibus, and it is also possible that 
they may have come to a conclusion differing from that of the British 
Museum officials, This, however, is one thing, and a solemn investi- 
gation, authorised by the Dux, or having any other stamp of a 
regular and authoritative investigation, is quite another. The 
authors of ‘the Museum attack,” as the Atheneum very absurdly 
and contemptuously terms the conscientiously-recorded opinion of the 
officials in the Library—an opinion which, it may at once be said, 
they all agree, from Sir Freperick Mappenx downwards—are known. 
But who are the “four Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries ?” 
Their very names are unknown—or, at least, unstated. 

In reply to the query, What has become of Mr. Hamtrron’s pam- 
phlet, we can state that it is in preparation, and that it is immediately 
forthcoming ; also that its arguments will be borne out by carefully- 
executed fac-similes taken from the ‘‘ emendations ” in the folio, and 
the pencil-marks in the modern handwriting alongside of and under- 
neath the ‘* emendations.” We have said before, and we say again, that 
there is no need to convert this into a matter of personal attack. It 
is really a great literary question, and should be treated as such. The 
**Museum attack” simply consists in the declaration of a belief, 
entertained by persons of great authority in these matters, that the 
“‘emendations” are spurious ; that a fraud has been committed by 
writing alterations in a modern handwriting and in pencil, and then 
copying them out in a pseudo-ancient character. Mr. Coxzer’s 
friends have chosen to assume that this is tantamount to a direct accu- 
sation against him of being guilty of the fraud; but surely this is a 
very strained construction to put upon a simple statement of facts 
and inferences, in which the name of Mr. Coxurer has only been 
mentioned as having once been the possessor of the book. For our 
part, we approach the matter with no spirit of partisanship, and have 
our ears open to the truth, from whatever quarter it may be 
spoken. The truth alone is what we want, and that must include the 
discovery of the fraudulent, if fraud has been committed. 


€ a OF THE GREAT PRIZES in the scholastic world is now 

thrown open to the competition of the learned by the resigna- 
tion of the Head-Mastership of Harrow by Dr. Vaucuan. This post 
is among schoolmasters something like what a Bishopric is among 
the clergy or a Chief Justiceship among lawyers. There are only 
three other seats of equal dignity among English pedagogues, and, so 
far as material advantages go, this is very far from being the lowest of 
them. ‘The circumstances that surround the head-mastership of this 
great school afford indeed instructive matter for reflection as to the 
way in which our great charities become diverted from their original 
soe In the time of the Sruarts a certain farmer in the neigh- 
nourhood of Harrow named Lyon died and left part of his property 
for the foundation of a school for the education of poor lads born in 
the vicinity. 

This was the root from which the great national academy of 
Harrow sprung. Lyon's property, not of any very great value when 
he died, has now grown so great, that it is thought that in a short time 
the trustrees will not know what to do with the money. Of course, 
very few of the poor lads of the neighbourhood find their way to 
this very aristocratic school, and it is very much to the honour of 
Dr, Vauauan that, during his head-mastership, he has supported a 
school for the purpose of giving a plain commercial education to the 
true objects of Farmer Lyoy’s charity; we only hope that his suc- 
cessor will follow his example. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the almost princely income which the head-master of Harrow 
enjoys is derived from the trust estates; on the contrary, his salary 
under Lyoy’s will amounts to no more, we believe, than 40/, per 
annum, and yet it is believed that Dr. Vavenan has made out of the 
school not less than 8000/. per annum, This large sum is derived 
partly from a capitation fee of something like ten pounds per head for 
each boy in the school, and partly fromthe sums paid by parents for 
the residence of their sons in the house of the head-master. All the 
Harrow masters enjoy, we believe, the privilege of taking inmates 
in this way, and we believe that the second master has even a greater 
number of inmates than Dr. Vauvenan. It is obvious, therefore, that 
in a great measure the success of this great public school and the 
amount of income to be derived from the head-mastership depends 
very much upon the head-master himself. When Dr. Vauauan came 
to Harrow, the number of boys, we believe, was not one-half what 
it is now, and it is plain that, unless a master can be found who 
can win the confidence of the parents, the school will certainly 
retrograde into the state in which it was before Dr, Vauauan’s 
arrival, 

The duty which the trustees have to perform is, therefore, a very 
onerous one. The prosperity of the school depends upon the wisdom 
of their selection, and their task in exercising it, amid the numerous 
candidates who will doubtless present themselves, will be difficult 
indeed. 








WE GIVE PROMINENCE to the following communication in 

order that it may be brought under the notice of Professor 
Farapay and of Mr. G. J. Smrru, of Perth Academy, the originality 
of whose discoveries respecting colour and light, published in our last 
number, appear to be somewhat called into question. 

Sir,—My attention has been directed to the Critic of the 1st inst., in 
which is a paper entitled “‘The Theory of Light,” by G. John Smith, Esq., 
M.A., of Perth Academy. I think it is now nearly two years since I com- 
municated an interesting fact to Professor Faraday, and to a member of our 
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local Philosophical Institution, which may fairly claim to have anticipated 
Mr. Smith’s theory. The fact was this: that if a piece of intensely white card 
be held in one hand, with the light of a powerful gas jet falling upon it, and 
if the other hand has command of the gas-tap, as the light is gradually 
reduced, the card will assume the prismatic colours down to intense blue, and 
as the light is restored the colours will present themselves in inverse order. 
The experiment showed, very conclusively to my mind, that light is homo- 
geneous, and that what we name colour is only the various affection of the 
»ptic nerve by a greater or lesser radiation of light from a focal point in an 
imperfect reflector—say, in the instance, a white card. I apprehend that Mr. 
Smith confuses his theory when he speaks of alternations of light and shadow 
producing colour. Shadow, or darkness, is mere negation of light. We do not 
see mixtures of light and darkness, or blackness and whiteness, but light in 
its several degrees of intensity. Mr. Smith’s experiments present only what 
my kalotrope has done, and what my later device, the photodrome (now nearly 
three years old), is doing in a much more perfect manner. Jt is one of the 
mysteries intelligible only to the initiated, that, whilst Mr. Smith’s paper seems 
to have been received with great favour by the Association, my communica- 
tion relative to the photodrome was voted *‘ not sufficiently practical.” —I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. Tuomas Rose. 
Glasgow, 11, Florence-place, Oct. 4. 





oe : : - - — 

PARAGRAPH having been inserted in Tue Critic calling 
d attention to the operations of a person at Manchester in the 
way of obtaining books from booksellers by sending an order by letter 
without any accompanying remittance, the result of that exposure 
has been the following correspondence, to which we readily give 
nsertion, in the hope that it may have the effect of saving other 
victims from falling into the trap : 

Sir,—On the 14th September I received a letter from a “J. Froggart, 20, 
Freeman-street, near Manchester,” ordering three copies of ‘‘ Songs and Poems,” 
by the Rev. John Skinner, author of ‘ Tullochgorum,’ to be sent by book post 
with account, which would be remitted for.” Not suspecting anything, I sent 
them, as so many people from all quarters had written for copies of the new 
edition with Life, which I published in May last. On receiving my copy of THE 
Critic of 24th September, I observed the paragraph referring to the Man- 

iester swindlers ; and as I am still without a remittance, my suspicion was 
roused, and I transmitted a copy of the order and stated the facts of the case 
to the superintendent of the Manchester police, and now inclose you the reply, 
which is at your service: 
Detective Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 30th Sept. 1859. 

Sir,—In answer to yours of the 28th inst. I beg to inform you that Frogatt isa 
noted swindler, but the police in these cases have no power to interfere, as itisa 
debtor and creditor account. If you think proper, you can put him in the County 
Court.—Remaining yours, &c. JOHN MAYBURY, Superintendent. 

Mr. W. L. Taylor, Broad-street, Peterhead, N.B. 

As you are ever ready to expose fraud in any way relating to the trade, and 
as it may prevent further purchases by Mr. Froggart, I have stated my expe- 
rience, which fortunatelv has only cost me a few shillings.—I am, Sir, vours, &c. 

Peterhead, 4th Oct. 1859. W. L. Tayror. 


WE ARE GLAD TO HEAR that the Kiye of Bavaria, re- 
y cognising the great services to ethnology rendered by the 
Messrs. ScHLAGENTWEIT, whose achievements were recorded in the 
Critic but a short time back, has conferred upon them titles of 
1obility, and we have no doubt that their own Sovereign will add 

-h a solid mark of his approbation as will enable them to support 
their new dignity with credit. The labours of the Messrs. Scu1a- 
sENTWEIT have been indeed of a nature to distinguish them from the 
ommon order of travellers. Journeying in dangerous and unfre- 
quented places, among savage peoples—to whom, indeed, the life of 
their brother fell sacrifice,—they have contrived to collect a mass of 
information such as could hardly have been expected from travellers 
having ten times their means and appliances, and they have succeeded 
in bringing these results safely to England, as a permanent addition 
to the stock of human knowledge. It would be good if we had a 
ew more such travellers among us. : 








ing a paragraph lately adopted from a provincial contem- 
rary respecting the projected newspaper called the Dial: 

Str,—A letter headed ‘ The Dial Newspaper” having, a few days since, 
ippeared in the Manchester Examiner, from which an extract has since been 
inserted in your journal, I feel it my duty to draw your attention to the 

ply which T have sent. From that it will be seen that had the correspondent 
referred to been, as he describes himself, a shareholder in this company, he 
vuld readily have obtained correct information in relation to its expenditure by 

lying to the office, and need not have given currency to what, I am bound 
state, is a tissue of misrepresentation both as respects facts and figures.— 
um, Sir, yours, &e. Henry Biake, General Manager. 


We HAVE RECEIVED the following communication respect- 


We have not yet seen the “reply” referred to in Mr. Braxe’s 
thew. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY, LL.D. 
\ ICHAEL FARADAY, LL.D., was born in London in 1794, 
4 the son of a blacksmith. At an early age he was apprenticed 
to one Ribeau, a bookbinder and stationer in Blandford-street, with 
whom he remained until he was eighteen years of age. Here it was 
that he first betrayed a fondness for scientific investigation; and when 
. gentleman who had occasion to visit the shop of his master found 
him poring over instead of binding a volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and deeply engrossed in the article “Electricity,” he found 
to his surprise, on entering into conversation with him, that he had a 
very considerable acquaintance with the subject-matter of his studies. 
In relating this circumstance, a writer in Fraser’s Magazine (probably 
Dr. Maryn) says it was “‘Nep MaGrarta, now secretary to the 
Atheneum ;” we believe, however, that it was Mr. Dance, amember 
of the Royal Institution, who, perceiving his zeal for science, procured 
for him some tickets to attend Sir Humpury Davy’s lectures, which 











then attracted brilliant crowds to Albemarle-street. This happy in- 
cident gave a turn to the career of the future chemist and electrician, 
Farapay went, listened with rapt attention, and (what was perhaps 
more than a large proportion of the fashionable audience could say) 
understood what he heard. Aided by his memory, he took notes of 
these lectures, and one day made bold to write to the great 
chemist, laying open his heart to him, telling him how wishful he was 
to escape from “arts mechanical,” and how fond he was of chemistry; 
inclosing at the same time the notes which he had taken of Davy’s 
own lectures, as a kind of voucher that he was no mere smatterer or 
impostor. It was a great tribute to the worth and benevolence that 
must have shone from Davy’s face, that this young workman should 
have presumed from the depth of his obscurity thus to address one 
who stood upon the very pinnacle of fame, and towards whom the 
eyes of all the scientific men in Europe were bent with reverent 
attention. But Farapar did not mistake his man; it was a bold ex- 
periment, but he never performed a more successful one in his life, 
Davy replied with words of hearty friendliness, and such an evident 
desire to do all that he could to forward the views of his unknown 
correspondent as must have infused fresh life into the aspiring heart 
of the young man. Here is the letter which Farapay received in 
answer to his own: 

December 24th, 1812.—Srr,—I am far from displeased with the proof you 
have given me of your contidence, and which displays great zeal, power ci 
memory, and attention. I am obliged to go out of town, and shall not be 
settled in town till the end of January. I will then see you at any time you 
wish. It would gratify me to be of any service to you. I wish it may be in 
my power.—I am, Sir, your obedient, humble servant, H. Davy. 

How kind, how cordial, and how considerate is this letter! It was 
the great chemist of the age writing to a humble and unknown neo- 
phyte, and yet he recognised in him a brother in science, and addressed 
him upon terms of perfect equality. The result of this correspondenc 
was that Davy invited Farapay to see him, and early in 1813 he 
got him an engagement as assistant in the laboratory of the Roya! 
Institution, where the young philosopher enjoyed the coveted happi- 
ness of working under Davy’s own eye. Then it was that the won- 
derful dexterity and skill in manipulation, which is one of Farapay's 
great characteristics as an experimentalist, made him of so much use 
to Davy, that they were drawn closer together than probably they other- 
wise would have been. Great chemist as he was, Davy was somewhat 
deficient in the art of manipulation; and Farapay’s readiness to dis- 
cover and carry out the very best method of doing anything must 
have been of inestimable service to him. We have heard, for instance, 
a laboratory story, that one day, when Davy was sorely puzzled how 
to effect a junction between two tubes, the skilful ex-bookbinder 
astonished and delighted him by effecting it in the most simple and 
effectual way possible with a strip of paper. At any rate, it is certain 
that they became so attached, that when Davy went abroad in Octo- 
ber 1813 Farapay accompanied him as his assistant in his experiments. 
In 1815 Farapay returned to the Royal Institution, where he has 
remained ever since ; succeeding, in due time, not only to the place, 
but to the mantle and the fame, of his great master. 

In the career of a great physical philosopher like Faranay, there is 
not much to be related that can be popularly interesting. Vast 
results in science are made up, generally speaking, of steps so minute 
as to appear hardly worth recording, and it is seldom indeed that 
great discovery (such as Davy’s resolution of the alkalies to their 
metallic bases) flashes at once upon the world. The labours c! 
Faraday have been of a progressive character, albeit they have 
developed the knowledge of electricity to such an extent that he may 
without hyperbole be called the father of electro-magnetism. It is as 
an electrician rather than as a chemist that his fame will stand in 
future ages pre-eminently high. In the present day much of his 
wide-spread popularity is due to his inimitable lectures, in the delivery 
of which he as much excels all other lecturers as in science he exceeds 
all other electricians. The clear concise style, the pleasant manner, 
the unfailing certainty with which he performs the experiments 
intended to illustrate his remarks, render him so much a favourite, 
that never is the theatre of the Royal Institution so thronged as 
when one of “ Faraday’s Friday Nights” is announced, and the great 
philosopher appears to demonstrate the result of some investigation 
which has occupied him during the past year, and which he deems 
worthy to be laid before his companions in science. But perhaps he dis- 
tinguishes himself even more than on these occasions when he is enter- 
taining one of his juvenile audiences, and is addressing his powerful 
intellect to the task of rendering the sublime truths of science intelli- 
gible and interesting to the young. ‘Then, indeed, he proves 
himself to be a perfect master of his subject, and delightful it 
is to witness the modesty with which he prefaces each experiment 
with the qualifying “if I succeed!” which, of course, he always 
does. 

One of the earliest, we believe che earliest, of Farapay’scontribu- 
tions to scientific literature was : 

1. Chemical Manipulation: being Instructions to Students in Chemistry on 
the Methods of performing Experiments of Demonstration or of Researeh 
with accuracy and success. By MicHarEL Farapay, F.R.S. London. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 656. 

Of this admirable and most useful volume a second edition appeared 
in 1836, and a third edition was published by Jonny Murray in 
1842. 

It will serve to give some idea of the rapidity with which his fame 
spread over Europe to state that on the title-page to this volume, 
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which appeared within fourteen years of his first entrance into the 
Royal Institution in the humble post of assistant, he is described as 
“ER.S., F.G.S., M.R.1., Corresponding Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences of France, and of the Medico-Chemical Society of 
Paris, Director of the Laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Member of the Astronomical Society of London, Honorary 
Member of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Bristol, of the Cambrian Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Geology, Mineralogy, and Natural History, and of the 
Westminster Medical Society, &c.” To these titles he now, of course, 
adds many others ; but we question whether there ever was a more 
rapid exaltation into fame than this list imports. 

The magnum opus, however, upon which Farapay’s 
an electrician will henceforth be principally based is— 

2. Experimental Researches in Electricity. By Micnaret Farapay, D.C.L., 

F.R.S. London: Richard and J. E. Taylor. 1839. 8vo. pp. 574 

This was the first volume of a series, which promises only to end 
with his life, in which Farapay has enshrined the results of his labours 
in the cause of electrical science. The — contained in it had for 
the most part already appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, or 
in the Philosophical Magazine, or Quarterly Journal of Science ; here, 
however, they are brought together, and may be surveyed as one grard 
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panorama of discovery. The second volume appeared it in 1844 (pp. 
302), and the third in 1853 (pp. 588). Besides these a syllabus of 
the Subject-Matter of a Course of Six Lectures on the Non-metallic 
Elements, by I -rofessor Faraday, delivered before the Members of the 
Royal Institution, ¢ in the Spring and Summer of 1852, was published by 
J. Scorrery (Longmans); and a collection of Lectures on Education, 
delivered at the Royal Institution (London: Parker) contains a lecture 
by Professor Farapay on Mental Education. 


Whilst paying all the respect due to Dr. Farapay’s eminent acquire- 
ments, and tothe position which he holdsin the scientific world,we cannot 
think otherwise than that it is a matter for recret that he is not more 
careful in setting the seal of his name before the eyes of the public to 
theories which are not within the usual scope of his research, and 
which are, to say the least of it, certainly not proved. His letter to 
the Times, in which he led all who were not better informed upon the 
subject to believe that the river Th: ~— was nothing but a ditch full 
of house « drainage, is still remembered with sorrow by the judicious ; 
and his hasty and most inconclusive treatment of the ‘* Table-moving” 
phenomena did much more harm than n good to his scientific reputation. 
Such a man as this should remember that his word weighs heavier 
than those of other men,and that it never should be set in vain to any- 
thing, whatever may be the tem] ptation. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


DR. SCORESBY’S MAGNETICAL RESEARCHES 
Journal of a Voyage to Australia and Round the World, for Magn tical 
Research. By the Rev. W. Scorgssy, D.D., F.R.S., &c. Edited 
by ArcuipaLp Situ, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: Longman and Co. 1859. pp. 315. 
HIS VOLUME may be considered as comprising three distinct 
parts, viz., the introduction by the editor; the exposition of 
magnetical principles, and of the phenomena of magnetism and 
compass action and disturbance in iron ships, by Dr. Scoresby ; and, 
finally, the narrative of the rev. Doctor’s voyage. ‘The introduction 
is chiefly technical. Mr. Smith enters -arefully and _ philosophically 
into an examination of some disputed points between Dr, rena.) 
and the Astronomer Royal, es the nature of the magnetism of 
the rolled and hammered iron of which an iron vessel is clasly com- 
posed, the changes which that magnetism undergoes, and the mode of 
correcting the deviation of the compass caused thereby. ‘This contro- 
versy, involving, as it does, considerations of immense interest to 
shipowners and the nation in general, is, as we said before 
chietly technical, and indeed scarcely comprehensible by ordin: ry 
readers. Sines and cosines, and formidable differential equations, 
betokening somewhat intricate mathematical calculations, warn off the 
unscientific reader as from ground well fenced about by a thorny 
hedge. Mathematicians will, of course, examine the pros and cons 
advanced by Dr. Scoresby and Professor Airy while advocating their 
respective theories in the pages of the volume itself. The second part 
also, treating of magnetism in general, though written with all possible 
clearness, is yet, from the very nature of the subject, not very attractive 
to ordinary readers, whose researches have not extended to the 
phenomena of magnetism. We shall therefore confine our examina- 
tion of this volume almost entirely to the third part, viz., the nart 
of the voyage. And here we will let the editor speak for himself: 
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With regard to the publication of the journal some hesitation has been felt. 
A detailed narrative of a voyage made on a well-known and frequented track, 
and diversified by no unusual incidents, may seem hardly of sufficient interest 
for publication ; but there are considerations which lead to the concl 1 that 
the journal may be published, and with advantage, nearly in the shape in which 
it was written. Dr. Scoresby had some peculiar “advantages as the narrator of 
such a voyage. He had been a sailor by profession, and had commanded seve- 
ral ships in voyages to the Arctic Seas. He was afterwards a landsman for 
thirty years. In this interval great changes had taken place in the material, 
form, size, and management of vessels. A new class of vessels—the iron clipper 
with an auxiliary s« crew—had come into existence. Inm: aking a voyage insuch a 
vessel to the southern hemisphere, Dr. Scoresby united the fresh interest in details 
which a seaman can seldom have, and the nautical knowledge which enabled 
him not only to observe and describe accurately what was done, but to under- 
stand and point out why it was done. The voyage, too, is one of great interest 
to many of our countrymen. he if it cannot be expected that the narrative 
will have much general interest, it cannot be doubted that there are many to 
whom even the most minute and trivial details will have a special interest. 

Thus it will be seen that the journal of the voyage of the Ro 
Charter bears little bain to such narratives as they are or 
narily written. The grave mathematician was too much occupied 
with his favourite stuc ly of magnetism to have much time to expend 
upon noting down the trifles which commonly make up the chronicle 
of a prosperous sea voyage. Doubtless among the numerous passen- 
gers on board, nearly three hundred, there was the average amount of 
fun and flirting, of quarrels and reconciliations ; though somehow the 
sea air is in ‘general much more favourable to the former than the 
latter. We trust the demon of sea-sickness was not more terrible on 
that occasion than he usually is to the stomachs of landsmen during a 
voyage commenced in mid-winter; that the young ladies foun " 
eligible partners in the dance; and that the gentlemen duly appr 
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ciated the champagne with which som 
gers so often stood treat. 

It was on the 18th January 1856 that the good ship Royal Charter 
left the Mersey. The active Doctor, faithful to his mission, com- 
menced almost at the very moment of starting a careful observation 
of the oper ‘ations I 
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‘ 
of the three fixed compasses of the ship, with the 
accuracy of which he appeared much pleased. Four days after the 
voyage had commenced, the Doctor thus prophetically criticises the 
qualities of the vessel in which his fortunes were embarked : 
Unfortunately, the superior capabilities of the ship were found not onl 
to be marred, but in many respects completely destroyed, by her quantity 
and manner of loading and great depth in the water. Not expecting a fuil 
cargo, and fearing that the ship, possessing a very small breadth of beam in 
comparison of her length, might be defective in stability, a large quan tity of 
stone ballast (several hundreds of tons) was distributed from end to end 
hold. Cargo, however, offered to an unexpected and superabundant e xtent duri 
the progress of the lading; and, wken it was too late toremedy the mista 
the ship was found to be too deeply laden by more than two feet—her dra 
of water, which ougbt to have been under 20 feet, being no less than 
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6 inches. This actually left in this large and splendid vessel /ess than 6 feet of 
clear side above the main deck. The effect of this w as not only to deteriorate 
for the time, some of her best qualities as a ‘‘ sea bo ’ but to embarrass th 


steering by the partial and occasional submersion of the screw, and greatly t 
retard the ship in her proper speed. 

The ship had not sailed eight days when stress of weather 
unmanageableness shliged the captain, with the full concurrence of 
Dr. Scoresby, to put back into Plymouth. Here four hundred tons of 
ballast were removed from the hold, and the trim of the ship so 
greatly improved, that whereas she had formerly drawn twe1 
feet abaft and twenty-one feet forward, she was now twenty-one feet 
abaft and nineteen forward. It was not until the 16th of February 
that the Royal Charter, ** looking yvant and bravely 
lifting up her head,’’ steamed slowly out of the sound, and passed 
prosperously into the open channel. 

On the 4th of March the heat of the weather became very oppres- 
sive; in the coolest part of the engine-room the temperature was 
93 degrees; and near the furnaces, where the firemen and stokers 
were obliged to work, the thermometer rose to 130 degrees, and re- 
mained at that point for most of the day and night. Some of th 
poor fellows fainted, but they manfully returned to their trying post 
after recovery. The captain appears to have treated their case with 
as much discretion and judgment as kindness. We think the follow ing 
observation of Dr. Scoresby well worthy of attention: 
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This trying condition of things fortunately is not irremediable. The 
arrangement of the sliding windows above th e en ngine-room for being lifted int 
a vertical position, or entirely removed, would do much; and it would not be 
difficult, I think, to affix a ve til iting trunk and fan—the fan to be worked by 
the engine—for forcing the air down under such atmospheric stagnation. 

Let those of us who pant, puff, and grumble when the ther- 
mometer stands at the reasonable heat of 85 or 86 degrees recol- 
lect that not a few of our fellow-countrymen are 
obliged to labour in an atmosphere which “would prove deadly to 
many ladies and children. Think what an awful degree of heat is 
expressed by the si imple figures 130, a degree which can hardly 
be imagined or describe We may add, too, for the honour of the 
fair sex, that the ladies s seem to have endured the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of the weather with much more ‘patience than the gentlemen. 
Dr. Scoresby says the former ‘“ kept up the habit of dressing for 
dinner, and the ‘ple asant characteri istic s of polite society. We hope 
this does not imply that the gentlemen, on the contrary, became 
slovenly and unpolite. 

St. Patrick’s Day is kept on board with due solemnity ; a « -hampagne 


sup per and a ball winding up the te stiyitie s of the yds n, 


occas} nally 
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Dr. Scoresby seems to have watched for and welcomed the “ first 
gale” with an alacrity which must have seemed somewhat eccentric 
to those persons whose love of science was less ardent and stomachs 
more tender than was happily the case with the philosophic Doctor. 
It will be seen from the following observations that the height of 
waves is by no means so great as is sometimes supposed ; and com- 
parisons to valleys and mountains will only pass now a days in 
spasmodic poetry. 

The highest position I took, from whence I watched the rolling surges for 
about half an hour, was standing on the spanker boom, close by the mizen mast. 
The height of the boom was 6 feet from the deck and of my eyes 53 feet, giving 
together 114 feet. The poop deck from the ordinary sea level, at the place of my 
look-out, was about 18 feet high, so that the point or level from which I looked 
abroad and compared the wave summits with the visible horizon, was about 
29-30 feet high. Taking my observations when the ship was pretty fairly in 
the hollow betwixt the waves—the distance of the waves being apparently about 
500 feet—the intercepting of the horizon by the advancing summits (the depres- 
sion from the height of the eye being of small consideration) gave a fair scale of 
measurement of the height. At this elevation a considerable number of waves 
and unbroken water—broad solid masses of water, spreading 50 to 100 yards or 
more in width of irregular but mainly equal height—were observed to eclipse 
the horizon, and in a few instances to rise, obviously some feet, I might almost 
say several feet, above the horizon line of thesea. These waves, therefore, were 
not less than 32-33 feet from the the hollow to the crest; and in some cases 
might be reckoned as reaching to about 35 feet. But the highest, 
coming within my scale of measurement, were of course comparatively few. 
Sometimes a series of two or three, once four or five, in sucession, rose to 
the full height of the horizon, and some aboveit; at other times, the higher 
wave came singly and at intervals of some minute. . ... . 
The storm waves, it may be observed, have rarely the parallelism and 
breadth which might seem to be indicated by the regularity and extent of the 
swell rolling in and breaking upon a wide and sandy beach. The storm waves 
are generally of limited extent of ridge, though I have estimated the distinct 
lines of summits of a width of 200 or 300 yards, or perhaps a quarter of a 
mile; but these summits, cast into an irregular waving line of various eleva- 
tions, generally rise towards the middle into the loftier wave summit, sometimes 

f a breadth, as I have said, of 50 to 100, or even 150 yards or more, of solid 
water ; sometimes, especially in the case of crossing seas, cast into lofty irre- 
gular peaks; and these peaks not unfrequently overrunning, by the dynamics 
of their extraordinary elevation, the velocity of the general wave, are 
thrown over as snow-white masses of roaring breakers. Agari 
During the gale the Royal Charter performed her duty as a first-rate 
‘‘ clipper” bravely; and whilst being thrown necessarily about in “sending” 
and rolling by the heavy cross sea, she made admirable progress, the log for the 
jay (from noon to noon) indicating a minimum speed of 134 knots anda 
maximum of 16 knots. The total distance registered for the twenty-four hours 
was no less than 352 geographical miles, or an average of 143 knots—a run, as 
comprised within a single nautical day, rarely if ever exceeded by the process 
f sailing! The same average speed was, indeed, maintained during a con- 
tinuous period, from noon of the 27th, of very nearly thirty hours. 

In pages 123, &c., Dr. Scoresby gives a very interesting account of 
the manner in which he calculated the velocity of waves during a gale. 
The passage is much too long to be extracted ; but the Doctor’s 
explanations are so lucid and concise, that any reader with common 
attention may fully understand the method he adopted. There 
1ppears to us, indeed, no reason why any voyager possessing a clear 
head and a good watch should not, following Dr. Scoresby’s directions, 
calculate with more or less accuracy the height and velocity of waves 
during most periods of a voyage. 

On the 16th of April the Royal Charter dropped anchor in Hobson’s 
Sound, after an unprecedentedly short voyage, and with all her freight 
of four hundred souls alive and well. 

After a sojourn of thirty-eight days in the colony of Victoria, 
Dr, and Mrs. Scoresby, on the 25th of May, again set sail for their 
1ative land in their old vessel the Royal Charter, having amongst their 
fellow passengers Miss Catherine Hayes and a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop. We ought not to have omitted saying that the Doctor, 
despite his devotion to science, seems to have duly appreciated the 
reature comforts with which the good ship in which he sailed was 
udmirably supplied. The ordinary bill of fare for breakfast and 
dinner on board the Royal Charter was one which would have been 
perused without a frown by a London alderman; and the Doctor 
speaks rapturously of ‘a delicate and delicious punch, of which the 
basis was sparkling Moselle instead of water.” ‘Ihe Doctor not 
seldom spares a moment from his investigations of waves and 
magnetic influences to narrate thus genially a little incident like 
the following : 

An unusual entertainment was got up by a few of the saloon passengers, and 
carried out very successfully in the evening, to the no small entertainment of a 
large proportion of the passengers and seamen who could obtain footing on or 
about the poop deck. This consisted of the enactment of a court of law in the 
imaginary case of a breach of promise of marriage. The arrangements were 
extremely ingenious and effective. The judge’s chair, covered with an opossum 
rug, having a crimson lining outward ; the places for the witnesses ; the wigs of 
the barristers, made of canvas, thrummed with short white rope yarns, were 
admirable imitations—bands, robes, etc,, seemed to becomplete. The young 
lady, the plaintiff in the case, was well got up in the person, in gay and fitting 
costume, of one of the gentleman passengers. The barristers, four in number, 
the judge, the jury, were all formally ordered, and the entire proceedings con- 
lucted in grave burlesque. The speeches of counsel, examination of witnesses, 
etc., was carried through with excellent tact and cleverness, and everything so 
well arranged that the attempt, as an amusing and entirely unobjectionable 
recreation, was completely successful. 

Dramatic entertainments, a merry dance each fine night on deck, 
ind some well-chosen songs from one of the kindliest of sweet 


singers, Miss Catherine Hayes, with a chorus of passengers, who 
made up in zeal what they wanted in melody, enlivened the monotony 
of the voyage. 

The results of Dr. Scoresby’s very careful observations, and the 








conclusions derived from them, are to be found inthe “ Introduction.” 
They are much too long for extraction, and cannot, from the technical 
nature of the subject, be easily abbreviated without losing in 
clearness what they might possibly gain in conciseness. To the man of 
science the volume before us will be of immense interest ; and we can 
scarcely conceive a more pleasing companion to an Australian voyage 
than these reminiscences of Dr. Scoresby. We may add, there is a 
strain of earnest unobtrusive piety everywhere apparent throughout 
the pages of this journal; the Doctor's learning and philosophy did 
not prove to him a stumbling-block anda snare. He had, indeed, 
the meekness of a little child, with knowledge such as few men have, 








A PHYSICIAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
My Note-Book; or, the Sayings and Doings of a London Physician. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 1859. pp. 328. 

\ E FEEL, after perusal, no doubt that these pages were really 

written by a bona fide physician, and not by any such dilettante 
intruder within the realms of medicine as is personified in the imagina- 
tive author of the ‘‘ Diary of a Physician.” In the present volume 
there is no cumbrous aiming at effect, no horror piled on horror, like 
Pelion upon Ossa. Over these sober pages no young lady with a 
natural or acquired taste for the melodramatic will be able to feel a 
delicious awe thrilling through her marrow, or even a quickened 
pulsation of the heart. There are indeed some incidents in this volume 
sad enough; but they are not so exceptional as that they might not 
be easily paralleled by others from the story of mortality. 

The contents of the present volume form a collection of twenty-six 
papers or essays on various topics, such as Married Life, The Old 
Maid, Doctors and their Prescriptions, Governesses, &c. These are 
matters about which most of us are tolerably well qualified to give an 
opinion, whether that opinion be founded on our experience or on 
the experience and conversation of others. If we examine the half- 
dozen pages which the London Physician devotes to “‘ Governesses,” we 
cannot help seeing at once that they are somewhat one-sided, although 
we admit that that side is on the whole the right one. Further, too, 
we can readily see and admit that the advice which the benevolent son 
of Esculapius gives us is, if not very new, at least very good and proper, 
though perhaps not very likely to be followed. What is the panacea 
proposed which shall inaugurate a golden age for governesses? 
‘‘ Pay them a sufficient, nay, a liberal emolument,” quoth the London 
Physician. This is a defiance of political economy, more chivalrous 
in the proposition than possible in the execution. What of milliners, 
seamstresses, clerks, &c.? Should they too not have, what very few 
of them enjoy at present, a “ sufficient emolument?” The only weak 
point of the Doctor’s very well-meant advice is that it is impossible. 
Most of us would have to do without governesses altogether did we 
wait until we could afford them a sufficient and liberal emolument. 
Again, in such pleas for governesses as the one before us, we hear 
nothing of the sorrows and crosses of the mistress of the house. The 
governess is for the nonce an angel without wings : she is very learned, 
very amiable, very—beautiful we were going to say, but that must 
not be, or else the jealousy of each English matron will be aroused ; 
the governess never flirts, never fails in teaching, never, in fact, does 
anything she ought not to do. The governess, too, is always a 
lady by birth—the daughter of a clergyman, a barrister, an officer ; 
or if she has once on a time sniffed soap and tallow in her father’s 
little shop—where in our opinion she was a great fool for not staying 
—has not her education made her sensitive, and soon? Now we are 
not saying that a governess’s post is a particularly happy one ; but we 
do say it should not be a wretched one—we do say the governess ought 
to be considered happy when contrasted with tens, nay hundreds, of 
thousands of other English women. We come next to another and a 
rather important point in our consideration of governesses in general. 
We are told that preparing oneself to be a governess is preparing for 
nisery. We are told that not one governess in a thousand leads a 
happy life. Now we say, if this be so, it is a heavy charge against the 
mothers of families in our land. All, or nearly all, this misery is 
owing to them; and all the panegyrics upon English matrons and 
Christian ladies of England are worse than false. And let it be 
remembered, too, that in this case—unlike that of milliners and seam- 
stresses—all this suffering goes on before the eyes of the mistress of 
the house. This mental vivisection—it is not alleged, we believe, 
that governesses are starved or even beaten—is repeated day after 
day for the amusement of the ruling ogress. For our own part, we 
are somewhat fatigued with this constant harping on the dolours and 
distresses of the governess, and her unceasing persecution by her crue! 
mistress. We think, at least, a word might be said for those classical 
and mathematical masters who are invited in the daily advertising 
columns of the Times to teach a great deal more than they know, and 
make themselves generally useful for 20/. per an. This is a way ot 
living in comparison with which we should imagine a governess’s life 
must be a glimpse of Paradise. We shall only puzzle ourselves spe- 
culating why, as long as there exist any knives or boots to clean, or 
hods to carry, the male bipeds in question should go on teaching 
classics and mathematics and making themselves generally useful for 
eight shillings a week, instead of earning their twenty ditto in an easier 
and undoubtedly a more pleasant manner ; without, too, being obliged 
to pay a per-centage on their earnings, as do these much-afflicted 
classics and mathematicians. In conclusion, the only advice we can 
give governesses, until they receive the “sufficient and liberal emolu- 
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ment” proposed by the London Physician, is to try and alleviate their 
misery by thinking how very many people are worse off in the world 
than themselves. This is quite classical consolation ; and the gover- 
ness who has learned Latin will know, perhaps, in what author to look 
for the original. 

The London Physician delivers a lay sermon upon “ Milliners ” 
extending over nearly twenty pages, three times as many as were 
devoted to the wrongs of governesses. There is nothing very new in 
them on this head. Weare told milliners want more light, more air, 
and more nourishment, which Heaven knows they do, poor creatures, 
and a good many things more. As the London Physician has no 
remedy to suggest, so neither have we, except to give the tolerably 
useless advice that young girls had better do anything else—which 
they may honestly do—than earn their livelihood by their needle and 
thread. 

We turned to the Physician’s chapter on “ Dyspepsia” with con- 
siderable interest. We tearfully acknowledged the truth of the first 
sentence, that “the most common disease met with is indigestion.” 
When, too, under the heading of ‘ Consistency and Inconsistency,” 
the Doctor told us, ‘‘ I have seen omnibus conductors literally covered 
with scars, the result, as they have correctly informed me, of sundry 
pokes from polite parasols, sticks, and umbrellas, unsparingly admi- 
nistered,” surely, we said to ourselves, these scars are not so much 
caused by ‘‘ inconsistency ” as by “ indigestion.” Indigestion is never 
inconsistent ; it is always hard, encroaching, ruthless ; it is never in a 
milder mood, never amenable to persuasion or logic. We admit, 
indeed, that the old lady who to-day poises and aims her umbrella 


or parasol at the conductor's ribs, with no less accuracy of 


aim and ferocity than a red Indian at the slayer of his 
father, would to-morrow be equally ready to pour oil and wine 
into those same female-inflicted wounds. Yonder old gentleman 
who ten minutes ago stamped on my tenderest corn, and then 
scowled at me, would, I know, if free from the demon of indigestion, 
apologise for coming within half a foot of me. The London Phy- 
siclan says, “‘It isa common observation of mine, fully verified by 
experience, that all courtesy is done away with in an omnibus.” With 
all due deference, we beg our author's pardon ; when he thought so, 
either he was dyspeptic himself, or all the people in the omnibus were 
in that evil case, or at least the great majority, or, without doubt, one 
of them ; for, as a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so will one 
indigestive passenger set a whole omnibus (metaphorically) by the 
ears. Nor, for our part, do we believe in the saw which declares that 
indigestion and industry seldom go together. Indigestion, on the 
contrary, is most industrious; but it is with a malignant, vicious 
industry, which either breaks out into loud reproaches, or, still worse, 
Hence, if we may com- 
pare great things to small—if we may liken Mr. Thomas Carlyle to an 
unknown gentleman who travels in an omnibus—we can account for 
not a few things in that great author's writings. Is he ever more than 
usually fierce against Unveracities and Ineptitudes? Does he pelt 
his readers with a steady, relentless shower of Dead-sea apples? Has 
he crowds of Mud Demons and Dead-sea Apes mowing and gibbering 
out of Serbonian bogs and Stygian morasses at unoffending passers- 
by? It is but the demon of dyspepsia, we well know, that has called 
forth all these monsters from their lurking-places, and which has 
converted pleasant vistas into dun verdureless quagmires. The 
dyspepsia departs; and we find all these diatribes and denunciations 
to be but mere froth, or, in Carlylian phrase, windy babble and veriest 
ineptitude. So, too, if Mr, Thackeray calls one of our greatest 
English writers “a wretched, worn-out old scamp—a vain wretch, 
whose cadaverous carcass was only a bale of goods to be consigned to 
Pluto "—if he talks (without any very apparent reason) of this great 
writer’s “‘ black heart”—we have a scapegoat ready at hand to bear 
it least some of the blame. We must confess the London Physician 
does not give us much aid in combating this three-headed Chimera. 
An exhortation against the use of quack medicine; and two hobbling 
stories about monomaniacs are but a somewhat lame and impotent 
beginning, middle, and conclusion to a discourse upon such a far- 
reaching theme. In the language of the arch mystagogue, they are 
but as a Chief Nebulosity, or Absclute Wind-bag. Let our London 
Physician now speak for himself upon “Clergymen and _ their 
families.” Bi 

I know not whether others besides myself have remarked the fact, that cler- 
Symen’s families are often brought up more carelessly than the rest of our 
juman community, allowing, of course, for what we should consider corre- 
sponding advantages and disadvantages. Children of the clergy very fre- 
\uently turn out ill (both sons and daughters). Now, what is the cause of this? 
ire the ministers themselves, as heads of families, deficient in maintaining due 
and requisite order and system in their own households, or are they so mucl 
engrossed by the looking after and enforcing duties away from their own ho 
as to neglect home duties? Whether the continual preaching and expound 
of God’s word takes away, by constant repetition, the great responsibility anc 
Importance of their office in their own minds, I know not; but assuredly, in 
ny passage through life, I have been much struck with the (I will not say 
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levity), but the apparent carelessness evinced by ministers when discu 
every-day life and conversation, subjects connected with religion, as if these 
were more matters of business than the one great point in this world. Far, very 
far, be it from me to assert anything tending to have it inferred that the clerg 
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rey, 
asa body, are not really pious, good men. Quite the reverse; but what I do 
nean 1s, that I fear the daily association with holy matters is apt to make them 


somewhat indifferent in their conversation on these subjects, when at home or witt 
riends . . . What is a poor curate with 100/. a year todo? How is his family to 
be brought up andeducated? Itis true, he may add to his ine i 

by teaching; but teaching is not always so easy to be obtained, and as years 





yme, in some 








creep on it is very laborious work. It must be most painful to a feeling mind 
to see so constantly, in the course of his visits among the sick poor, such extreme 
poverty ; and it must be a wretched feeling that he, in common justice to him- 
self and family at home, is not able to give his mite to alleviate this poverty. 
How I wish there could be an efficient fund for every clergyman to draw upon 
for this purpose! I know a great deal is done by the benevolent, but much, 
very much, remains to be done; and the minister of God’s healing word has 
such an abundant opportunity of dispensing home charities in his daily round 
of visits to the sick poor. 

This is harmless enough. In the following extract we are much 
inclined to agree with the London Physician. 

It is of no use mincing matters where fashion affects the welfareof man. In 
the middle, as well as in the lower rank of society, the practical is gradually 
assuming a very secondary place. The purely intellectual is the thing sought 
for. Is this really as it should be? Now, let me be plain, if even not very 
elegant, in writing upon this point. Would it not be better for the sons of 
tradesmen, who are intended to enter their father’s counting-house, shop, or 
warehouse, to receive a good plain education—to write a good business hand, 
to be thoroughly instructed in book-keeping, with even more than a smattering 
of mathematics; and instead of learning superficially, as often happens, to wade 
through Virgil, Cicero, or Xenophon, would it not be as well to teach them—if 
they are to study Janguages—French, Italian, and German, which, being modern 
languages, may chance to be of use to them in business; whereas the same can- 
not be said in favour of the dead languages, Latin and Greek. The education 
of a youth intended for a profession is quite another matter. Latin and Greek 
are then requisite; and, altogether, his education should be on a different prin- 
ciple. I 


' 


How advisable it is for a youth to be consulted as to his predilection in 
regard to his future walk in life; and if a decided taste for any particular calling 
is manifest, it should be, if at all legitimate and practicable, most carefully en- 
couraged; and the best mode of procedure is to afford the boy an education— 
simply, solely, and entirely—suited to the requirements of his future positic 
the outset of life. 

When Mr. Kingsley tells us, in “‘ Alton Locke,” as ofa t 
too shameful to be credited—that there 
more than half-a-dozen sons of working men to be found in his old 
Alma Mater, we for our part think such a dispensation of Providence 
neither unseemly nor unjust. An English university—at least under 
its present constitution, and we doubt whether there could be a better 
one—is not the place ns of working men in general. If any 
such labourer’s son be a lad of genius, he is pretty sure to be 
able to get there if he choose; and if not, he will probably get into 
something much better in a worldly point of view. 

As for the so-called ‘‘ muscular Christianity,” we think it, after all, 
the best, if not the only remedy against this modern human hothouse 
forcing mania, which has of late come into such fashion. The intel- 
lectual part is too often nowad: ys yver-educated, at the expense ot 
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the physical and even the moral; and we believe ‘‘ muscular Chris- 
tianity ” is the nearest approach to a proper education of all three. 
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gentlemanly feeling of Englishmen in general. L im go in any 
railway excursion—or stay, as we wish to be definite, let him go to 
the Crystal Palace bv railwav on a crowded day—and if he do not 
‘eturn home much less enamoured with t] od manners of 
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lves we shall henceforth, whenever we hear of a good-natured man, 
reserve our judgment of him until after we have witnessed his be- 
haviour at a railway station where the train in waiting will hold two 
hundred, and the persons who wish to travel number two thonsand. 
Though these essays are not, in our opinion, distinguished by any 
remarkable depth of thought or felicity of expression, we must admit 
they treat of not a few of the phases of every-day life sugges- 
ly and soberly. 


1 
n 





MRS. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 

With Illustrations 
8vo. pp. 362. 
S. Low, Son, 


The Minister’s Wooing. By H. Beecurr Stowe. 
by Puiz. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

ther Edition. Without Illustrations. London : 

and Co. 12mo. pp. 239. 
Wet DO NOT EXPECT that “The Minister’s Wooing” will 
ever atttain a tithe of the popular applause which Mrs. Stowe 
gathered from ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;” but we have little hesitation in 
saying that, judged from a literary point of view, it is a far superior 
ork. The unprecedented success of the former story was due to 
l causes. It was addressed to a subject upon which the passions of 
nen have ever had quite as much to do as their reasons—a subject in 
which the fortunes and the very existence of millions of men are deeply 
interested ; and the consequence of this was that, its aim being entirely 
one-sided, it gained at the same time the liveliest approbation and the 
bitterest condemnation of a vast number of persons, and thereby 





V 
severa 
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roused the curiosity of all, Opponents are even readier buyers of 
book than adherents, and that work which attacks the passions and 
the interests of a large and wealthy class is pretty certain to have an 

Another important element in the success of ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was the thoroughly dramatic, or rather melodramatic, 
nature of its effects; the feelings were constantly appealed to in the 
most direct, and perhaps also in the coarsest manner; and if it were suc- 
cessful in drawing tears from millions of eyes, it shared that quality, 
and produced it by the same arts, with any highly-coloured dramatic 
entertainment of the old Cobourg school. A third and by no means 
contemptible lever for moving the popular mind was the predominance 


of an ultra-Methodistic spirit throughout; all the characters were 


y r } ] 
Cl rinous saie. 





either 


angels or devils; and there were more black angels than white 
ones, and, whether of one colour or the other, they could find nothing 
better to do than sing hymns of the weakest possible style of com- 


position. If any one wishes to know what chords of sympathy this 
sort of thing strikes in the popular mind, we advise him to attend a 
monster prayer-meeting among the lower order of Methodists—or a 
Revival meeting will do probably just as well. 

Now “The Minister's Wooing” depends for its success upon no 
such arts as these. It is a plain and simple tale, told in the plainest 
and simplest manner: there is not a startling incident or “ grand 
effect” in it from beginning to the end; there are very few hymns, 
no slaves are flogged, no one is murdered, no one even dies; and 
yet we are bold to say that it is a more truthful and natural story, in 


every respect a better book, and goes deeper into the pure wells of 


real human feeling than “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


To turn, however, to the book itself for proof of our opinion, it may 








be stated that the principal characters in this beautiful sketch of New 
England life are, first of all, The Minister, Dr. H., a grand specimen 
of the New England minister, a true descendant of the brave, simple- 


hearted men who sailed in the Mayflower; a man who fears God and 
loves his neighbour, and prizes his Bible beyond all things. This hero, 
for the hero of the tale he is, has chosen Newport, in New England, for 
the scene of his ministration, and has taken up his abode at the house 
of Mrs. Katy Scudder, a capital specimen of a notable housewife, who 
knows how to do everything and manage everybody. Now Mrs. Scudder 
has a daughter, Mary, who is fair to look upon, and The Minister looks 
upon her with grave and loving eyes, scarce knowing that he loves her 
with any buta paternal feeling, until he discovers the little god in his heart. 
But Mary has a cousin, James Marvyn, a brave and handsome pickle, 
one of those impulsive and manly natures,which are generally termed 


‘bad boys,” but which have in them, under judicious management, 
the making of good men; and James runs away, and goes to sea, and 
returns much bettered by the experiment; and then he goes again, 
but this time news comes that he is lost, and poor Mary’s heart dies 
within her. Nowall this time the dearest wish of Mrs. Katy Scudder’s 





heart has been to marry her daughter to The Minister, she having no 
faith in the conversion of ‘bad boys,” and the news of poor James’s 


th gives her not so much concern. And after a time, when Mary 
has got a little reconciled to the notion, and has made up her mind 
that the happiness she has fixed her heart upon is not for her, she 
determines to do what she can to make her mother and the good man 
(for whom she has had all along a reverent and filial love) as happy as 
she can. Soshe consents to marry The Minister, and all is fixed for,the 
wedding, when, lo! (of course you expected it, good reader) back comes 
Mr. James Marvyn, who was not lost at all, but escaped providentially 
to——-But let us let Mrs. Stowe relate in her own way what he came to, 

{how nobly The Minister behaved under the trying circumstances : 

When Miss Prissy left the room the Doctor sat down by the table, and 
red his face with his hands. He had a large, passionate, determined 
; and he had just come to one of those cruel crises in life, in the which it 
t to seem to us that the whole force of our being—all that we can hope, or 


ve 








c upon some cold rock of inevitable fate, and go back moaning into empti- 


| 
18 
wish, or feel—has been suffered to gather itself into one great wave, only to 
I 
ness. In such hours men and women have cursed God and life, and thrown 











violently down and trampled under their feet what yet was left of life’s blessings 
in the fierce bitterness of despair. This or nothing! the soul shrieks in her 
frenzy. At just such points as these men have plunged into intemperance and 
wild excess; they have gone to be shot down in battle; they have broken life, 
and thrown it away like an emply goblet; and gone like wailing ghosts out into 
the dread unknown. The possibility of all this lay in that heart which had just 
received that stunning blow. Exercised and disciplined as he had been by 
years of sacrifice, by constant, unsleeping self-vigilance, there was rising there 
in that great heart an ocean-tempest of passion; and for a while his cries unto 
God seemed as empty and as vague as the screams of birds tossed and buffeted 
in the clouds of mighty tempests. The will that he thought wholly subdued 
seemed to rise under him asa rebellious giant. A few hours before he thought 
himself established in an invincible submission to God that nothing could shake, 
Now, he looked into himself as into a seething vortex of rebellion; and against 
all the passionate cries of his lower nature he could only (in the language of an 
old saint) “cling to God by the naked force of his will.” That will was as 
determined and firm as that of Aaron Burr. It rested unmelted amid the boil- 
ing sea of passion, waiting its hour of renewed sway. He walked the room for 
hours; and then sat down to his Bible, and wakened once or twice to find his 
head leaning on its pages, and his mind far gone in thoughts from which he 
woke with a bitter throb. Then he determined to set himself to some definite 
work, and, taking his Concordance, began busily tracing out and numbering all 
the proof-texts for one of the chapters of his theological system ; till at last he 
worked himself down to such calmness that he could pray ; and then he schooled 
and reasoned with himself in a style not unlike, in its spirit, to what a great 
modern author has addressed to suffering humanity: ‘‘ What is it that thou art 
fretting and self-tormenting about? Is it because thou art not happy? Who 
told thee that thou wast to be happy? Is there any ordinance of the universe 
that thou shouldst be happy? Art thou nothing but a vulture screaming for 
prey? Canst thou not do without happiness? Yea, thou canst do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness.” The Doctor came lastly to the 
conclusion that ‘‘dlessedness,” which was all the portion his Master had on earth, 
might do for him also. And therefore he kissed and blessed that silver dove of 
happiness, which he saw was weary of sailing in his clumsy old ark, and let it 
go out of his hand without a tear. He slept little that night, but when he came 
to breakfast all noticed an unusual gentleness and benignity of manner; and 
Mary, she knew not why, saw tears rising in his eyes when he looked at her. 
After breakast he requested Mrs. Scudder to step with him into his study; and 
Miss Prissy shook in her little shoes as she saw the matron entering. The door 
was shut for a long time, and two voices could be heard in earnest conversation. 
Meanwhile James Marvyn entered the cottage, prompt to remind Mary of her 
promise that she would talk with him again this morning. They had talked 
with each other but a few moments, by the sweetbriar-shaded window in the 
best room, when Mrs. Scudder appeared at the door of the apartment, with 
traces of tears upon her cheeks. “Good morning, James,” she said. ‘ The 
Doctor wishes to see you and Mary a moment together.” Both looked sufii- 
ciently astounded, knowing from Mrs. Scudder’s looks that something was 
impending. They followed Mrs. Scudder, scarcely feeling the ground they trod 
on. The Doctor was sitting at his table with his favourite large-print Bible 
open before him. He rose to receive them with a manner at once gentle and 
grave. There was a pause of some minutes, during which he sat with his head 
leaning upon his hand. ‘ You all know,” he said, turning towards Mary, who 
sat very near him, ‘the near and dear relation in which I have been expected to 
stand towards this friend; I should not have been worthy of that relation if! 
had not felt in my heart the true love of a husband as set forth in the New 
Testament, who should ‘ love his wife even as Christ loved the Church and gave 
himself for it ;’ and if in case any peril or danger threatened this dear soul, and 
I could not give myself for her, I had never been worthy the honour she has 
done me. For I take it, wherever there is a cross or burden to be borne by one 
or the other, that the man, who is made in the image of God, asto strength and 
endurance, should take it upon himself, and not lay it upon her that is weaker ; 
for he is therefore strong, not that he may tyrannise over the weak, but bear 
their burdens for them, even as Christ for His Church. 1 have just discovered,” 
he added, looking kindly upon Mary, “ that there is a great cross and burden 
which must come, either on this dear child or on myself, through no fault of 
either of us, but through God’s good providence; and, therefore, let me bear it. 
Mary, my dear child,” he said, ‘‘1 will be to thee as a father; but I will not 
force thy heart.” At this moment, Mary, by a sudden, impulsive movement, 
threw her arms around his neck and kissed him, and lay sebbing on his 
shoulder. ‘ No, no!” she said, ‘‘I will marry you, asI said.” ‘ Not if I will 
not, dear,” he said, with a benign smile. ‘‘Come here, young man,” he said, 
with some authority to James, ‘“‘I give thee this maiden to wife ;” and he 
lifted her from his shoulder and placed her gently in the arms of the young man, 
who, overawed and overcome, pressed her silently to his heart. ‘ There, 
children, it is over,” he said. ‘‘ God bless you! Take her away,” he added; 
‘* she will be more composed soon.’’ Before James left, he grasped the Doctor's 
hand in his, and said, ‘* Sir, this tells on my heart more than any sermon you 
ever preached; I shall never forget it. God bless you, sir.” The Doctor saw 
them slowly quit the apartment, and following them, closed the door—and thus 
ended ‘‘ The Minister’s Wooing.” 

The reader will perceive that this new story by Mrs. Stowe isa story 
cut after a somewhat old pattern ; but then it is worked up out of such 
capital material, and so richly and delicately worked and embroidered, 
that we like it all the better on that account. Of course there are 
plenty more characters in it—there are Mr. and Mrs. Brown, the rich 
and vulgar slaveowners; and Mr. and Mrs. Marvyn; and Deacon 
Twitchell and his wife; and Candace, the black cook; and Miss 
Prissy, the dressmaker ; and the seductive but ill-fated Colonel 
Aaron Burr; and Madam Verginie de Frontignae (who, to our think- 
ing, might very well have been dispensed with from the story), and some 
other characters there may be ; wat it is around those which we have 
more especially referred to that the main action of the story moves. 
And now, perhaps, the best thing we can do to impress the reader 
with the merits of the tale, is to append a few extracts, which, on 
perusal, we specially marked for that purpose. Here, for example, is 
a capital sketch of a New England tea party : 

And now Mrs. Katy, giving a look at the old clock, told Mary it was time 
to set the tea-table; and forthwith there was a gentle movement of expectancy 
The little mahogany tea-table opened its brown wings, and from a drawer came 
forth the snowy damask covering. It was etiquette, on such occasions, to com- 
pliment every article of the establishment successively as it appeared; so the 
Deacon’s wife began at the table-cloth. F 

“ Well, I do declare, Miss Scudder beats us all in her table-cloths,” stie said, 
taking up a corner of the damask, admiringly ; and Mrs. Jones forthwith jumpe¢ 
up and seized the other corner. 
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“ Why, this ere must have come from the Old Country. It’s most the beau- 
tiflest thing I ever did see.’ : ; 
“ Tt’s my own spinning,” replied Mrs. Katy, with conscious dignity. ‘“ There 
was an Irish weaver came to Newport the year bef ore I was married, who wove 
peautifully, —just the Old-Country patterns,—and I’d been spinning some un- 
commonly fine flax then. I remember Mr. Scudder used to read to me while I 
was spinning,”—and Aunt Katy look ed afar, as one whose se. ghts s are in the 
past, and dropped out the last words with a little sigh, unconsciously, as to 
herself. 
Wall, now, I must say,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘this goes quite beyond me. I 
thought I could spin some: but I shan’t never dare to show mine.” 
‘J’m sure, Mrs. Jones, your towels that you had out bleaching, this spri 
were wonderful,” said Aunt Katy. ‘“ But 1: don’t pret end ( to lo much now,” 
continued, straightening her trim figure. ‘I'm getting old, you know; we 
must let the young folks take up these things. Mary spins better now than 
Lever did; Marv, hand out those napkins.” 
And so Mary’s napkins passed from hand to hand. 














‘Well, well,” said Mrs. Twitchel to Ma it’s easy to see that your linen- 
chest will be pretty full by the time he « along ; won't it Miss Jone 





ind Mrs. Twitchel looked pleasantly facetious, as elderly ladie 
when suggesting such possibilities to younger ones. 
Mary was vexed to feel the blood boil up in t + 











and p Ay nven way att the suggestion ; whereat Mrs. wit el now 
at Mrs. Jones, and wl hisper red “something in a mys ous aside, 





Mrs. Jones answered, “* Why, do tell! now I never " 

‘“Tt’s strange,” said Mrs. Twitchell, taking uy 

plaintive tone that all knew something patheti 
some folks will mz ake, a-fetchin’ up girls. Now th “KT your to Miss Scud- 
der —why, there a’n’t nothin’ she can't do; but law, I was down to Miss Skin- 
ner’s, last week, a-watchin’ with her, and relly it ‘most broke my heart to see 
her. Her mother was a most amazin’ smart woman; but she brought Suky up 
for all the world as if she’d been a wax doll, to be kept in the drawer— 
enough, she was a pretty cretur—and now she’s married, what is st 
ha’n't no more idee how to take hold than nothin’, The poor child means we 
enough, and she works so hard she most kills herself; ‘but t then she is in the 
suds from mornin’ till night—she’s one the sort whose work’s never done—and 
poor George Skinner's clean discouraged.” 

‘* There’s everything in knowing how,” said Mrs. Katy, ‘‘ Nobody ought to 
be always working ; it’s a bad sign. I tell Mary, ‘ Always do up your work ir 
the forenoon.’ Girls must learn that. I never work afternoons, after my 
dinner dishes are got away ; I never did, and never would.” 

‘Nor {, neither,” chimed in Mrs. Jones and Mrs. hohe chel—both anxious to 
show themselves clear on this leading point of New-England housekeeping. 

‘*There’s another thing I always tell Mary,” said Mrs. Katy, impressively. 
‘‘tNever say there isn’t time for a thing that ought to be done. Ifa thing is 
necessary, why, life is long enough to find a place for it. That’s my doctrine. 
When any body tells me they can’t find time for this or that, I don’t think much 
of’em. I think they don’t know how to work—that’s all.” 

Meanwhile the tea-table had been silently gathering 0 on ‘its snowy plateau 
the delicate china, the golden butter, the loaf of faultless cake. a plate of crullers 
or wonders, as a sort of sweet fried cake was commonly called—tea-rusks, light 
as a puff, and shining on top with a varnish of eggs— ellies of apple 
and quince quivering in amber clearness—whitest and purest honey in the 
comb—in short, everything that could go to the getting-up of a most faultless 
tea. 

“T don’t see, said Mrs. Jones, resuming the gentle pans of the occasion, 
“ how Miss Seudder’s loaf-cake always comes out jest so. It don’t rise neither 
to one side nor tother, but jest even all ’round ; and it a’n’t white one side and 
burnt the other, but jest a good brown all over; and it don’t have no heavy 
streak in it.” 

“Jest what Cerinthy Ann was sayin’, the other day,” said Mrs. Twitchel. 
‘She says she can’t never be sure how hers is a-coming out. Do > wh at she can, 
it will be either too much or too little; but Miss Scudder’s always jest £0 
‘Law,’ saysI, ‘Cerinthy Ann, it’s faculty—that’s it ;—them tha at h it has it, 
and them that hasn’t—why, they’ve got to work hard, and not do half so well 
neither.’ ” 

Mrs. Katy took all these praises as matter « f cou rse, Since she was thirteen 
years old, she had never put her hand to anything that she had not been held 
to do better than other folks, and therefore > oy iccepted her praises with the 
quiet repose and serenity of assured reputation ; tho nu gh, of », she used the 
usual polite disclaimers of ‘“ Oh, it’s nothin; m sure I don’t 
know how I do it, and was not aware it was so and 
— are proper for gentlewomen to observe, in like cases, in every 
ile, 
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And here is the picture of The Minister, limne d with a kindly and 

a skilful hand; indeed, we know of few such delicate touches of 
human analysis in the laneuage: 

P 


The Doctor was a philosopher, a metaphysician, a philanthropist, 


oe, 
and in the 
+ 


1est and most earnest sense a minister of good on earth. The New England 











clergy had no sentimental affectation of sanctity that segregated them from 
wholesome human relations; and consequently our good Doctor had always 
resolved, in a grave and thoug ghtful spirit, at a suitable ti in worldly 
affairs, to choose unto himself a helpmeet. Love, as trea ances, he 





held to be a foolish and profane matter, unworthy the attention « f a serious and 
reasonable creature. All the Janguage of poetry on this subject was to him an 
unknown tongue. He cor itemplat ed the entrance on married life somewhat in 
this wise :—That at a time and place suiting, he should look out unto himself a 
woman of a pleasant countenance and of good repute, a zealous, earnest Chris- 
tian, and well skilled in the items of household management, whom, accosting 
a8 astranger and pilgrim toa better life, he should loy ally and lovingly entreat, 
as Isaac did Rebekah, to come under the shadow of his tent and be a helpmeet 
unto him in what yet r remained of this mortal journey. But straitened cireum- 
Stances, and the unsettled times 4 the Revolution, in which he had taken an 
earnest and zealous part, had delayed to a late bac ache 1elorhood the fulfilment of 
this resolution. When once received under the shadow of Mrs. Scudder's roof, 
and within the provident sphere of her unfailing housekeeping, all material 
necessity for an immediate choice was taken away; for he was exactly in that 
situation dearest to every scholarly and thoughtful man, in which all that per- 
tained to the outward life appeared to rise under his hand at the moment he 
wished for it, without his knowing how or why. He was not at the head of a 
prosperous church and society, rich and well-to-do in the world,—but, as th 
pioneer leader of a new theology, in a country where theo logy was the all- 
absorbing i interest, he had to breast the reaction that ever attends the advent of 
new ideas. His p ulpit talents, too, were unattractive. His early training had 
been all logical, not in the least esthetic; for, like the ministry of his country 
generally, he had been trained always to think more of t he should say than 
of how he should s say it. Consequently, his style, though not withoi it a certain 
Massive greatness, which always comes from largeness of nature, had none of 
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Longmans. pp. 563. 
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in German,” “ The Exhibition of Fine Arts in Paris for 1859,” “ Social 
) Life in Berlin,” &c. 

The Eclectic has to offer an essay on the peculiarly eclectic subject of 
Abelard and Heloise; then a review of M. Michiels’ late work on the 
« Secret History of the Austrian Government;” a very interesting account 
) of Drake’s Voyages round the World; asixth instalment of Mary Howitt’s 
| pleasant “Sun Pictures;” an account of the Moravians at Konigsfeld ; 

an essay on King Arthur, and a few papers of political import. 

The Phytologist opens with a pleasant little paper, by the Rev. W. M. 
Hind, on “ The Ville of Dunkirk and its Flora ;” the second of “ Chap- 
ters on Fungi,” by Archibald Lerdon; with papers on ‘“ Woad,” 
« Botanising in the Channel Islands,” and other miscellaneous topics. 

The contents of the Englishwoman’s Journal are as varied as usual. Yer- 
haps the best article is a communication by M. M. on “ Cottage Habita- 
tions,” in which some useful hints are given for the benefit of the working 
classes. “A Word to the Wise” comes, we should imagine, from one 
who is apt to look not too leniently upon the weaknesses of her own sex. 

| The West of Scotland Magazine opens with an article entitled “‘ About 
a well-known Blackguard,” by which uncomplimentary designation the 
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dd. Th writer indicates no less a person than the Rey. Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
and cons St. Patrick’s. The most readable article in the number is on “ Artist 
defences J Life in Fiction.” 





The Scottish Review has articles on ‘India, its Mutiny and Miseries,” 
“Henry Ward Beecher,” “'Tennyson’s Idyils” (partly in blame and partly 
in praise), “ Peter Bayne,” “Indirect Educational Agencies,” “ What 
books to read, and how to read them,” and “Secret Weapons.” The last 
has a temperance moral, for it points out that killing by alcohol is as 
deadly, as sure, but more legal mode of murder than killing by arsenic. 

La Revue Indépendante (Jeffs) is an able and well-conducted review of 
the politics, philosophy, literature, science, and fine arts of the day, edited 
by M. Gustave Masson. In policy it is entirely anti-Napoleonic; and the 
present number, in two well-written and powerfully-argued essays, warns 
England against the coming invasion. There is much in this to deserve 
attention, for the writer bases his views upon something more solid than 
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monthly ff surmise. The general literary and scientific articles are evidently the 
to that [— work of practised pens. 

e whol The Universal Review has a carefully-written and well-thought-out 

out t! review of the vast quantity of matter lately issued from the press on the 

make ; now popularly-important subject of “ Rifled Arms ; ” then a very readable 

in a wild article on “ Idealistic Novelists,” followed by one on the “ Literature of the 


Indian Rebellion,” the scope of which may be judged by the fact that 
it is headed by the titles of fifteen recently-published books. “ Americar 
Numismatics ;” “ Shelley, his Friends and Biographers ;” “ Growing our 
own Silk,” are among the other papers that make up the number. 

Lhe Dublin University Magazine has an article on Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
recent work “On Liberty,” in which the philosophy of that work is 
closely and analytically handled. There are some amusing “ Continental 
Notes in July and August, 1859;” a continuation of the tale called “ Artists 
and Craftsmen ;” a review of the new edition of the late Dr. Buckland’s 
“ Bridgewater Treatise,” pointing out the services which that eminent man 
rendered both to religion and to science by his endeavours to reconcile 
the two; finally an amusing gallimaufry, entitled “ The Season Ticket.” 

The Art Journal for the month gives a fine engraving of Dome- 
nichino’s picture of “St. Agnes” in the Royal Collection, and a capital 
rendering by E. Radclyffe of Claude’s “ Europa;” the sculpture piece is 
by J. H. Baker from a fine bas-relief of “Charity ” by Sir R. Westma- 
cott. The literary contents are very varied and interesting. Mr. G. 
Walter Thornbury’s essay, on “Barry in the Adelphi,” is a life-like picture 
of that great, unfortunate, and misappreciated genius. The Rev. Charles 
Bowtell’s chapter on “ The National Flags of England” contains a fund of 
antiquarian information upon a subject of interest to all. There is a 
charming chapter of the “ Excursions in South Wales” by Mr. and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 

The Constitutional Press continues “Hopes and Fears,” by the author 
of “The Heir of Redclyffe;’ a review of Mr. Gladstone’s “Studies on 
Homer” (rather late in the day for a magazine not retrospective). The 
first specimen of “Misdirected Letters” is full of genuine Yankee 
lumour, and suggests the probability that Sam Slick, following out his 
political principles, has become a contributor to the Constitutional Press. 
The author of “ Actors off the Stage” might possibly have ten a better 
Paper had he enjoyed the advantage of knowing something about his 
subject. We do not believe that actors are so passionately attached to their 
art that when they have a free evening they will “almost always be 
found at some theatre,” or that they can find no other subject of conversa- 
tion but “the shop.” When we say that the writer does not understand 
his subject, we mean that his judgment is defective, not that he has 
lacked opportunities. He takes good f 
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care to inform us that his means of 





le a becoming acquainted with actors and actresses have been by no means 
eal few. He tells us that he is not quite sure whether Mlle. Dejazet is not a 
ing t greater treat off the stage than on; and does not fail to wind up a 
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e must account of a tete-d-tete with Mme. Vestris by assuring us that “her skin 
obie it was the rich brown of a brunette: it was only the shoulders and arms 
prot that were white, and they were of Nature’s whiteness. <A slight soupeon 
oA of rouge there must have been on the cheek. I say must, because it is 
st hs notorious that all actresses acquire a peculiar sallow look, and Mme. 
PT Vestris had it not; thence I concluded that she rouged ; yet so slight was 
oe this rouge, that I could not directly have detected it. Her hair, which was 
nguisil very beautiful, may or may not have been dyed; it was done so artifically 
eres that no scrutiny could detect it. Her eyebrows were, I think, pencilled.” 
waar The Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Path logy. (Churchill.) 
ace a the usual summary which opens this valuable quarterly review the 
> the é evivals” in Ireland and elsewhere are treated psychologically, and 
se symptoms in which a London alderman sees such signs of grace are 
ents.” curity enough described as “ heightened religious sentiment, increased by 
r and sympathy, and as the “results of powerful and protracted self-con ined 
Then egg and “certain familiar hysterical and ecstatic phenomena. 
eye a interesting arguments follow upon the psychology of murder, 
sh Ounded on the cases of Haynes, lately tried for the murder of Mary 


M‘Gowan, and respited on account of the state of his mind, Matthew 

















Francis, Pickett and Carey, the murderers of Mr. Stephenson, and others. 
There is an important article on the distribution of suicides in England 
and Wales, accompanied by a suicide map. According to this, suicide is 
most prevalent in Westmoreland, and afterwards in the metropolitan 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey. No clear explanation of the state- 
ment as it concerns Westmoreland is offered, further than that it is likely 
that the beauty of the scenery attracts strangers to that part of England. 
Does the writer mean to infer that suicides, like the Spanish gentleman 
who committed suicide in Blenheim Park, and wrote a letter of apology 
to the Duke of Marlborough for the liberty he had taken, choose pleasant 
places to die in? The other articles are on “The Psychology of Kant,” 
“Inflammatory Affections of the Brain,” “ Transitory Homicidal Mania, 

“The Asylums of Italy, France, and Germany,” “ Law and Lunacy 


Routledge’s Illustrated Natural y. By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 
—Part VII. continues the Dog family, beginning with the Dalmatian 
coach-dog, and passing on to setters, retrievers, and other well-known 
species, down to the pug. Next comes the dingo or Australian wild 
dog, the jackal, wolf, and fox. The illustrations continue to be admi- 
rable, and altogether this may be fairly said to be the best popular 
manual of natural history that has yet been published. 

Routledge’s Shakespeare. Edited by H. Sraunton.—Part XLIII. contains 
the conclusion of “Macbeth” and the commencement of “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra.” Mr. John Gilbert’s illustrations are rich and vigorous as usual; 
those representing the appearance of Banquo’s ghost to Macbeth and Cesar 
beholding the dead body of Cleopatra being especially commendable. 


Recreative Science (Groombridge) for this month contains a capital 
paper on the “ Management of Aquaria,” by Shirley Hibberd, giving very 


full and explicit directions as to the conduct and arrangement of these 
beautiful and interesting scientific toys. There is also an excellent ex- 
planatory paper on the Kaleidoscope Colour-Top, and among the other 
instructive contents of the number is a pithy but nfost important paper 
by Mr. Tegetmeier on “ Phrenology in the Poultry Yard.’ of 
this communication apparently is to show that the domestic cock, instead 
of having any extraordinary development of the pugnacious and other 
animal divisions of the brain, is, phrenologically speaking, a most pacific 
and intellectual bird. This Mr. Tegetmeier appears to think is what th 
Yankees would call “a complete settler ” for Gall and Spurzheim. 
Ectasies of Genius. By J. W. Jackson. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
Co.; H. Baillitre.) pp. 134.—We will at once commence our notice of 
this volume with the admission that we are utterly inc 
justice to it. We have no doubt that to the spiritualist all it says may 
appear not only possible, but probable ; while to the uninitiated it reads 
like a tissue of the rankest nonsense. say in answer to 


What can we 
statements like these? The writer informs us, int ia, that the fol- 
nse 
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lowing outlires of Mrs. Buchan’s history are perfectly credible to himsel 
“In the year 1774 the power of God wrought such a wonderful cha 
my senses that I overcame the flesh, so as not to make use of earth! 
for some weeks.” He also goes on to express his belie 
so-called “ transfiguration;” and again, that after her deat] 
perfume that rose from her body ere the lid of the coffin was laid down 
filled the room with its fragrance.” We can only say, that we suppose 
we must submit to be charged with “ blinded prejudice,’ “ weak fana- 
ticism,” which unenviable frame of mind the writer attributes to all who 
do not consider such marvels as these “susceptible of easy explanation a 
facts within the legitimate sphere of Nature’s laws.” 
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British Ferns and their Allies: an Abridgment of the “ Popular Hist 
Oo} British Feri $s,” and comprising the F. “ns, ( lub-Mosse S, | 
Horsetails. By Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. (Routledge.) pp. 124.—A handy 
aud familiar abbreviation of Mr. Moore’s well-known “Handbook of 


British Ferns,” and very convenient as a “first book” for the student 

botany or forthe youthful collector lately made happy in the possession of : 
Wardian case. Weare not quite satisfied with the definition of a fern giver 
in the introductory chapter: “ A fern may be described in a popular way 
as a plant which bears leaves only, and no flowers.” If so, then mosses 






















jungermannie, lichens, and alge are ferns. Shortly afterwards, 
student is told that the most infallible mark of distinction in 
fern is that it bears its fruit on the leaves; but neither Osmunda 
nor QOphioglossum nor Botrychium do s Why not have told 
the student plainly and simply that the fern belongs to tl 
cryptogamic class, and that in that class there are no flowers, no stamens 
and pistils, and that therefore the organs of generation are said to be 
concealed: that the spores, seeds, or fruits of the fern pre luced 
some concealed manner, and sometimes appear on the leaves of the plant, 
and s nged in spikes or clusters ¢ hed to tl ves 
This ean be addressed to the popular mind in 
of a fern; but it seems to us that this, aided by the descriptions of indi- 
vidual ferns, would be sufficient. Another slight objection we have to the 


little volume is, that we do not quite see the necessity for encumbering it 
with all the scientific names given by the different nomenclatures. Woul 

it not have been better to have taken the Edinburgh Catalogue, and hav 
nenclature only ? Every fern collector knows the Hart's 
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adopted that no: 




















Tongue as Scolopendrium vulgare, and will probably only be confounded 
when he is told that it is also called Scolopendrium officinarum, Se n- 
drium Phyjllitis, Asplenium Scolopendrium, &c. These, however, are but 
slight matters ; in its descriptions and diagrams this volume is accurate 
and intelligible, the drawings are executed with great fidelity, and t 
price is marvellously cheap. 

We have also received : The Poet MW Fa 1s Moore, 
VII. (Longmans.) The Congregational Pui No. LVI. (Judd 
Glass.) ——Kingston'’s Magazine Boys, No. VI. Bosworth and 
Harrison.)\——The Bulwark, No. C. (Seeleys.)——TZhe Shipwrecked 
Mariner, No. XXiV. (Geo. Morrish.)——7 ’s Farmer’s Almana 
(Joseph Thorley.) ——Th Parent's Cabir Amusement and Instructi 
No. XI. (Smith, Elder and Co.)——A F er’s ce on the ¢ 
Question. (Smith, Elder and Co.)——JMoore’s National Airs, with Sym- 

honies and Accompaniments for the Pia te. Edited by C. W. Glover. 
No. V. (Longmans.) 
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SCIENCE. 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A* IMPORTANT PAPER on this subject was read by Warren De la 
fA. 6Rue, Esq., F.R.S., before Section A of the British Association, on 
Monday, the 19th ult. We subjoin an abstract: 
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2 United States, was, so far as I know, 
of a celestial body. By placing a 
, frractor of the observatory of Cam- 
> obtained a daguerreotype of our satellite. 
2bou year 1850, as I remember seeing one of these 
chibition of 1851, and was so charmed with it that I deter- 
o the like at the first opportunity. 
end of 1852 or the beginning of 1853 (the exact period I 
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Professor Bond, o 
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ar <), I made some successful positive lunar photographs on a collo- 
lic m, by means of an equatorially-mounted reflecting telescope of thirteen 
inches aperture, and ten feet focal length, cast and polished by myself; and I 
believe I was the first to use the then newly-discovered collodion in celestial 


photography. In taking these early photographs I was assisted by my friend, 
Mr. Thornthwaite, who was familiar with the employment of that new medium. 
At that period I had not applied any mechanical driving motion to the tele- 
scope, so that I was constrained to contrive some other means of following the 
100n’s apparent motion. This I accomplished by hand, by means of a sliding 
frame. The motion of the slide being adjusted to suit the apparent motion of 
our satellite, the pictorial image of the moon could be seen through the collo- 
dion film, and could be rendered immovable as regards the collodion plate, by 
causing one of the craters to remain always in contact with a broad wire, placed 
in the focus of acompound microscope, affixed at the back of the little camera- 
box which held the plate. Although the photographs were taken under the 
disadvantage referred to, namely the want of a driving motion, nevertheless the 
excellent results obtained showed how perfectly the hand may be made to obey 
the eye. 

I could not, however, proceed in taking photographs of the moon in this 
way alone, but required always the aid of an experienced coadjutor, willing to 
lose the greater part of his night’s rest, and often to be disappointed—failures 
resulting from the passage of clouds, and numberless impediments sufficient to 
damp the ardour of the most enthusiastic. For some months Mr. Thornthwaite 
was so good as to continue his invaluable aid, and several good pictures were 
obtained by us; but the difficulties we had to contend with were so great, that, 
after taking a certain number of pictures, it was at last resolved to discontinue 
my experiments until such time as I had applied a driving motion to my tele- 
t This was done early in 1857, since which period I have unremittingly 
followed up the subject whenever my occupation and the state of the atmosphere 
has permitted me to do so. With what results, the Association will have an 

rtunity of judging by the examples now on thetable. [Mr. De la Rue 
1ibited several very fine lunar photographs, largely magnified, which were 
xamined and much admired by not a few of those present. ] 

Some time after [ had discontinued my experiments in 1853, Mr. Hartnup, 
f Liverpool, by himself, and aided by Mr. Crookes and other photographers, 
k some good pictures of the moon, as did also our excellent officer, Professor 
illips. Father Secchi at Rome, Mr. Fry at Brighton, Mr. Hoggins near 
yndon, have also produced lunar pictures. It is almost needless to say that 
Professor Bond, of America, continued to follow up his researches in celestial 
photography with the great refractor; but I may mention now, that before his death 
e applied his process, with promise of a fruitful future, in measuring the distances 

id angle of position of double stars, and in the determination of their magni- 

Jes; and that of late years this new application appeared to have engaged 

his attention more than lunar photograpby. 

The mention of photography—one of the last applications of our art—re- 
inds me that, the image of such a heavenly body being of the most simple 
rm, it would render what I shall hereafter have to say more easily understood 
f I were at once to introduce to your notice what happens in applying photo- 

graphy to sidereal astronomy. The optical image of a fixed star, be it remem- 
red, is an optical point, which in consequence of the properties of light is 
n in the telescope as a very minute dise surrounded by certain rings, which 
come fainter and fainter as they enlarge, these rings being always more or 
33 broken np according to the state of atmosphere; the photographic 
1age, on the other hand, is a mere speck, difficult to find among other specks 
the most perfect collodion film, when viewed with a high magnifying 
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et us now suppose we have a telescope to be turned upon a Lyre, which 
nveniently situated, from its great a de on the meridian, for photography, 








l is moreover ently brilliant to give an instantaneous picture. If the 
lescope be ste y supported at rest, the star will, in consequence of the 
arth’s rotation, come along the field of the telescope in a line parallel to the 


earth’s equator; and as it produces an instantaneous picture, the image obtained 
i line indicating the path of the star. We should be led to expect, @ } 
hat the line for the short ance it is made would appear straight; but, so far 
rom this being the case, e is much broken up and disturbed, and consists 
f an immense number of points, crowded in some places and scattered in 
th This arises from disturbances in our own atmosphere, which cause the 
ptical image to flit before the eye, which nevertheless can make out the proper 
tigure of the image, although it dances before it several times in a second, 
1 the mind is able to select and remember only the states of most perfect 
finition. The photographic plate, however, remembers and records all the 
disturbances, and hence presents as a result a number of positions of the point 
f light, and consequently a less beautiful pic than we see optically. 
In the foregoing remarks it was supposed that the telescope was at rest; but 
yw let us suppose that the telescope is mounted on an axis parallel with the 
irth’s axis, and provided with a driving apparatus, capable of carrying the 
scope round in the direction of the star’s apparent path, so equally that, if 
viewed by a micrometer eyepiece, the star would remain in contact with one of 
the wires of the eyepiece. The photographic image of a star obtained by a tele- 
scope, under these conditions, after some seconds’ exposure, is not one clear disc 
or point, but a conglomeration of points, extending over a greater or less surface, 
according as the atmosphere produces a greater or less flickering. 
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A photographic image of a star. after an exposure of some seconds, is con- 
sequently a disc of comparatively large dimensions in comparison with the true 
image which can be really seen on the plate. It will readily be seen, that as a 
single point like a fixed star acquires comparatively large dimensions on a sen- 
sed plate exposed for some seconds to its action, so must every optical point 
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in an image of other celestial objects, from the same cause, occupy a space 


r or less dimensions; hence the photographic image will never be so per. 
fe the optical image given by the same telescope until we can produce pic. 
tures of all objects instantaneously, and we are a long way from this desira}) 
end at present. 

Notwithstanding, however, the disadvantages under which the photographer 
labours, I have obtained pictures of celestial objects, showing details which occup; 
a space less than two seconds in each dimension—I might, I think, say even on 
second. Now one second is equal to 1-900th of an inch on the collodion plat 
second on the lunar surface at the moon’s mean distance being about one mile 
The lunar picture in the focus of my telescope is about 1 inch and 1-10th diameter 
but this varies of course with the distance of our satellite from the earth. |: 
will be conceded, much valuable work has already been done, and that if t! 
photographs are taken for a number of yearz, selenological disturbances wi 
not escape detection if they take place. 

With regard to the size of focus stated, it might be suggested that it w 
be better to enlarge the size; but this would prolong the time, and alloy 
greater disturbance to take place. Thus the result would not be so good. |; 
is by magnifying them afterwards we get good copies. One of these on th 
table is about eight inches diameter; that is to say, it is magnified abou 
seven and a half times. 

Occasionally I take photographs of the fixed stars, 
of the double star Castor, and others; but, as a genera 
attention chiefly to the moon. 

As in the production of the lunar pictures some few seconds of expo- 
sure are required, it is essential to have a clock-work driver to the 
telescope, capable of adjustment to lunar time, which differs from siderea 
time. In my own telescope this is at present etiected by altering the 
length of the conical pendulum or friction governor, thus altering 
time of its notation (or double beat). And this plan, or some modification 
of it, is universal. My experience, however, has pointed out several incon- 
veniences in thus changing the speed of the governor or pendulum, and it i 
my intention to make such alterations in the construction of the clock as will 
enable me to alter the going of the telescope without changing the rate of the 
pendulum. This I propose to do by substituting what is known as the disc and 
plate in mechanics for the wheel work now immediately connecting the 
machinery of the clock with the pendulum—the disc and plate being capable of 
producing a variable motion according as the disc is nearer to or farther from 
the centre of the plate. The pendulum will, by the proposed plan, be driven by 
frictional contact; and, having employed this system in other machinery, 1 feel 
persuaded that its application to the clock-driver will not be attended with 
difficulty. 

Until very lately my lunar pictures were obtained by placing the sensitised 
plate at the side of the tube, opposite the diagonal reflector of my Newtonian 
telescope, and hence the light before it reached the plate had been twice reflected. 
1 would remark that it requires a very firm support for the diagonal mirror of 
even a 13-inch mirror; hence the arm carrying this mirror was firmly screwed 
to the side of the telescope tube, and being immovable I could not make expe- 
riments in taking the pictures direct; that is to say, with the light only once 
reflected. I have, however, within the last few months contrived a proper 
apparatus, and I now take celestial pictures at will, either direct or reflected, at 
the side of the tube, and it does not require more than a minute to change the 
apparatus to produce either result. So that I can make experiments to deter- 
mine the relative actinic intensity of the light after one or two reflections. The 
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experiments are still in progress, and have been begun so recently that it is 
scarcely advisable to hazard a conjecture as to the result; but I may say that 
I am disappointed as to the increased rapidity of the production of a lunar pic- 
ture by the direct method over the twice reflection method. And I am inclined 
to infer that Steenheil’s result, as to the loss by reflection of the luminous ray 
does not hold as regards the actinic ray. 
The reflecting telescope has considerable advantage over the refracting 
for celestial photography, on account of all the rays coming to a focus at the 
same place, which is not the case with the refractor; hence, the focus having 
en adjusted for the luminous image, it is correct for the chemical image, and 
has not to be disturbed, as with the refractor. I attributed much of my success 
to the employment of a reflector, while my fellow-labourers in the same field 
have used refractors. 
The time oceupied in taking lunar pictures varies considerably. It depends 
on the sensitiveness of the collodion, on the altitude of the moon, and her phase. 
I have recently produced an instantaneous picture of the full moon, and usually 
get strong pictures of the full moon in from two to five seconds. Of course it is 
important to have the collodion in a right state, and to be prepared to operat 


vith clean hands and not with dusty apparatus. The moon as a crescent unde! 
ike circumstances would require about 20 to 30 seconds, in order to obtains 
of all the parts visible at the dark limb. - 

Portraits of the moon equally bright optically are by no means equally 
bright chemically ; hence the light and shade in the photograph do not corre- 
spond with the light and shade in the picture; and hence the photograph tre- 
quently renders visible details which escape optically. Those portions of the 
oon near the dark limb are copied photographically with great difficulty, an¢ 
it frequently requires an exposure five or six times as long to bring out those 
portions illumined by a very oblique ray, as others apparently not more bright 
when more favourably illuminated. The high ground in the neighbourhood 0! 
the southern portion of the moon is more easily copied than the low ground 
usually called seas, and I ventured in another place to suggest that the mood 
may have an atmosphere of great density, but of small extent; and this ides 
has, T imagine, received some confirmation from a recent observation of Father 
Secchi’s, of the lunar surface polarising light more in the great lowlands 
in the bottoms of the craters, and not appreciably on the summits of the moun- 
tain ridges. ‘ ; 

Photography brings out palpably to our senses several facts, which are « 
course well known, but we do not always think of them—for example, every =! 
days we talk of the full moon. Now there is never a full moon visible except 
before or just after a lunar eclipse. At all other periods of the full moon we ar 
unfavourably situated for seeing the whole of the illuminated hemisphere. The 
different apparent diameter of the moon at different times, dependent on het 
distance from the earth, comes out in unmistakable prominence. We ar? 
familiar with the moon’s diurnal libratior in latitude and longitude, yet 
fail to realise the great amount of disturbance unless aided by photograpiy 
when we see it palpably before us. Taking advantage of the libration of th 
moon, we get stereoscopic pictures which present to the eye what the Astro- 
nomer- Royal has said was the only experimental proof of the rotundity of out 
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satellite. Mr. Claudet has told us that a dispute has been going on between 
photographers as to the proper angle for taking photographic pictures, and I 
: infer that one side of the disputants would call. my arrangement of the moon 
| pictures to produce photographs unnatural. But, to use Sir John Herschel’s words, 
the view is such as would be seen by a giant with eyes thousands of miles apart. 
I have succeeded also in taking views of the planets, Excellent views of 
Jupiter and Saturn were taken. Amongst the views of Saturn exhibited, there 
was one taken at the period of the late o ccultation of Saturn by the moon, and 
on the photographic plate were delineated the planet and the moon—the former 
as just emerging from the moon’s bright limb. The views of Jupiter were 
sufficiently large to give stereographic pictures. [With respect to Saturn, the 
pictures were so small as not to be visible in an ordinary stereoscope ; but ther 
was exhibited on the table a stereoscopic view of Saturn, composed of twop yhoto- 
graphic reductio ns from the original dra of Mr. De la Rue, made 
great accuracy in 1854 and 1856 respective] body of the planet standing 
out as a spheroid inclosed by a ring.| 


with 











Mr. De la Rue proceeded to give a ription of the work performed at 
Kew Observatory (under the British Association), where, at the suggestion of 


Sir John Herschel, a photoheliograph had been erected, under the direction of 
Mr. De la Rue, at the request of the Royal Society. Many obstacles, which 
have been overcome only by repeated ex; nts, stood in the way of obtain- 
ing good pictures of the sun; and thes« Ities arose in a great measure 
Mr. De 
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rom the extreme brilliancy of the sun’s la Rue described the 
eng a ag The instrument consists of a three-inch object-glass (ma de 


by the late Mr. Ross), corrected special] to insure coincidence of the chemica 








and visual ray. “The image is not received directly on the sensitive plate, as is 
the case in taking lunar and planetary photographs, but is enlarged before it 
reaches the plate, by means of a secondary lens, which magnifies the sun’s 
image to about four inches in diameter. The time of exposure is so short, that 


the time of exposure 
befe re 


The p late be 


there is a necessity for a special contrivance for regulating t 

This is effected by means of a sliding plate placed just 
dary lens. In this plate is a slit which is a idth. 
taking the picture is held up by means of this position tl 


the secon- 


















ight 
is shut off from the sensitive plate. When the picture is about to be taken the 

i thread is set fire to and a spring pulls the plate ly across tl 
ry lens. The time of exposure de} n the rapidity of passage of 

x plate before the secondary let 

‘here have been recently some rkabl ots on the sun; and several 
views of that luminary were exhibited by Mr. De la Rue, which showed the 
progress of these spots across the sun’s d lisc, and the remarkable changes they 





had undergone during the ietervels. graphs ) ren 























the facule or bright s spots on the sun. y 4 “4 0 f t 
position of the sun’s spots in erst interval of o y; 

some stereoscopic views of the sun, by gr ig t Ah 

at that interval. 

The President of the Section, Lord Ros Ided s 
method of obtaining lunar photographs; a1 
by himself, remarked that the re sults, far as 
equal to those produced by Mr. De la Ru 
De la Rue as to his use of a reflecting tel p 
upor the ris ght method of proce ; v of 
had described to them. 

The Rey . T. Chevalier remarked upon the interesting question of how to g 
rid of the great inconvenience of excess of light in taking photographs of th 
=, and alluded to the ex] peri ments of Porro to overcome this difiiculty by 
the application of polarised light for the purpose of getting the imag an 
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Royal Cx wa 
which for more than a quarter of a cent 
moting the grea t object for whicl Lit was 
ment and advancement of science and th t t 
cet exhibition in the Polytec! Hall, Faln nouth, « on Wednesday 
the 28th ult. The exhibition is said t very complete in all the classes 


represented. 
During the past week tl 
of the National Gallery, 


















years past have been exhibited to the pu 
were removed to the new building erect sor iow 
gore, and where they will be opened to vie ant. Ti 
Wellin ) ; ered to b . t ti 
having n lborough H t en 
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The second ann: vual report of t the Yarmouth School of Art ! 
just been publis! shed, and is in every catia ictory character. Di 
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gage t has been observed in the progress which they have made in t 
W ithin the p ast twelve months following numbers have ! 
ial cl for ladies), 26; general day class, 9 mal 


8; evening class, 78 males, 1 
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chools, have amounted to ab 
ipil-tea Samuel Swann and Thomas B 
sha led drawing fre m a cast), were forwarded to London for national 





competition those of James C 
Charlotte Bampton, and Rosa Haddo 
by James was 
according} beautiful work, 
awarded to the school by the De 

of the idents. The committee he ‘ 
to them by the Department S 
thirty-four framed drawings and 
of each stage to which local and 
gallery has also been formed. 
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Two drinking fountains of classical design by an eminent artist, the material 
to be of white marble, are in course of erection, one on either side of the portico 
of the British Museum, which, when completed, will be a great benefit to _ 
visitors. It is also contemplated to fix similar fountains, of approved desig 

n conspicuous sites in Kew Gardens, at the South Kensington Museum, oe 
other national places of resort. 

The Building News says: ‘‘We have been some weeks in anticipation of 
seeing the bronze figures fixed on the granite pedestal prepared for them, 
and trust that Mr. Bell, the sculptor, will stir up the moulders and casters 
in the above materials whom he has engaged, in order to get the composi- 
tion completed forthwith. Not that we admire the material, than which 
nothing can be more inappropriate for the external statuary of London. We 
have only to step a few yards from Waterloo-place to Trafalgar-square in illus- 
tration of our remark, in which we see the ‘first gentleman of Europe,’ mili- 
tary Napier, the i immortal Jenner, and the alti relievi on Nelson’s pedestal, in a 
hopeless state of black, dismal, melancholy, sombre wretchedness, in which all 
the beauty of the sculptor’s art is lost. This, too, in the face of knowing that 
we have admirable and durable stone at command, in which sculpture could be 
shown to advantage, is truly lamentable to think of, and tends only to add 
an othe r phase to the obstinate perversity of our artistic inconsistencies, in still 
continuing to work in bronze instead of Sicilian marble or stone.” 

On the 17th ult. the anniversary of the settlement of the city of Boston, 
U.S., was s celebrated by the inauguration of the statue of the great American 
statesman, Daniel Webster. This memorial is a gift of the citizens to the 

ymmonwealth, and stands on the east front of the state-house. It was inau- 
gurated with much ceremony, and enough “ addresses” were delivered to fill 
an entire issue of the Boston newspapers of the following day. 

A great granite cross, with emblems and sarcophagus, and a medallion por- 
trait at its base, from the designs of M. Etex, is forthwith to be erected at 
Lorient, over M. Brizeux, a Breton poet, whose “ Marie” has taken a place of 
favour among what may be called the rural poetry of France. 

Several eminent French artists are at present actively employed. 
V ernet is termin ating a picture repres senting 
marshals; M. Yvon has completed his desi gns for the pictures of the battles in 
Italy; M. Beauce is painting an equestrian portrait of Marshal Canrobert ; 
M. Jouffroy is at work on a marble statue; M. Dumont is busy on the model of 
a statue of Alexander Humboldt; M. de Nogent is terminating a statue of 
General de Lourmel which is to be erected in Napoleonville; and M. Megret is 
commencing one of Massena for the city of Nice. 

The Marshal C: astellane, Legitimist and Bonapartist, whose eccentricities 
in his military gov ernorship of Lyons are an embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment and a grievous annoyance to the Lyonnese, has taken a new freak into 
ble head, which this time is viewed with unmixed satisfaction by the unfor- 

unate soldiers and civilians over whom he rules. He has determined to pre- 

pare his place of sepulture, and for this purpose has had quarried from the 

stone beds of Oullins a block of granite, nearly nine cubic yards in bulk, and 
weighing 42 tons. This block is to be carved into a sarcophagus, and raised 
up in front of the chapel of St. Boniface, in the commune of Calaire; and 
therei sin, when the time comes, the Marshal Count Castellane means to take up 
his last abode, encased in granite, and raised high above the earth, which 
receives into its bosom the remains of the multitude, with whom his Marshal 
Countship will not be confounded even in death. 

The church of St. Leu St. Gilles, in the Rue St. Denis, Paris, whichis now 
being repaired, possesses three somewhat remarkable works of art. One is a 
tryptich in alabaster, representing in bas-relief, in the simplest style of Gothic 
art, the Lord’s Supper, Christ Sold, and the Scourging of Our Saviour ; the 
second isa painting by P hilippe de Champagne, of St. Francis de Sales on his 
leath-bed; and the third is a paintin g_executed in 1772, representing the 
popular legend of a stone statue of the Virgin in the Rue aux Ours, in the 
parish of St. Len St. Gilles, a on being struck by a man on the 3rd of 

July, 1415, shed blood. The picture represents, first, the Virgin and the infant 
Jonas crowned by angels, with an inscription setting forth the outrage to the 
statue and the miracle, and in compartments lower down are the incidents of 
the affair. In one compartment are three men quarrelling over a gaming-table, 

nd the inscription, * See what ¢ gambling occasions ;” in the next is one of the 
gamb! ers striking the statue and causing blood to flow, with the inscription, 
** See the outrage done to the image ;” in a third compartment is the malefactor 
carried off by officers of justice, and the inscription, ‘ carried off by 
justice to be punished for his wickedness ;” in the next being tried by 
a court, and there is the inscription, ‘‘ Justice affirming his crime condemns 
h him to death; and in the last he is represented tied to a stake and being burnt 
) le ath, with the inscription “ To pu nish his enormous crime, he is cast int ) the 
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“The Builder describes the interior of Prince Napoleon's petite maison, built 

sr the ancient style, in the Avenue Montaigne :—‘‘ The Avenue Montaigne, 
Paris, has recently witnessed the erection of an ‘ ancient’ house, as complete as 
that of Diomedes or of Pansa; the contemplation of which ta bach 





Pompeii before the eruption of the voleano. A lig ght railing, 
iers, forms the line of separation between the modern way 
house. The facade presents to the eye unobtrusive and simple line 3, en 
by the richness of polychromatic architecture. The joints of the ashls 
coloured red. A tetrastyle porch occupies the centre, and forms the 
vestibule, composed of two pillars at the angles, and two Ionic columns 
yellow to the middle of the shaft, and having their frieze, caps, and b: 
)lychromatised. The square niches to the right and left of th 
‘ontain each a statue in bronze, the one of 
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Minerva, the other of Achilles. 
Colour is used to bring out the reliefs, and enlarge the effect of the construction. 
On arriving under the vestibule, two large black dogs in mosaic with bristling 
hair justify the Latin inscription, Cave Canem. In this vestibule the blue 
coffers of the ceiling are adorned with large white stars, and the intercolumni- 
ations enlivened by baskets of flowers, alternating with lamps of antique form. 
rhe atrium was anciently, as every one knows, the most important and strik- 
ing feature. Into that kind of court of which the Spanish and Moorish houses 
have preserved the disposition, the doors of the apartments opened like monks’ 
cells round a cloister. The atrium of the very ancient house of Prince 
Napoleon is also the most important and largest portion of the edifice. In 
the centre of the atrium we find the impluvium ; by means of which the hall 
is lighted. Four Corinthian columns, fluted down to the middle of the shaft, 
and coloured thence to the base with a purple tint, support a richly decorated 
entablature, crowned with lions’ heads with red tongues; true sinecurists, as 
M. Théophile Gautier says, having the function of vomiting water, which 
cannot fall upon the terrace, protected as it is by an immense skylight, sup- 
ported by a first floor recessed, which one cannot see from below. A basin of 
some inches in depth, adorned with various marbles, corresponds exactly with 
the opening above. Upon the margin of the basin, between the two end 
columns, rises a kind of altar, with painted and gilt garlands, supporting a bust 
of Napoleon in white marble. Three benches of white marble with bronzed 
feet occupy the intercolumniations, 
running water. Round the 


and permit one to chat to the pattering of 
atrium are ranged ancestral figures and marble 





busts, lightly gilt, and placed upon marble pedestals. We name them in the 
order in which they are found on entering: Catherine Letitia Buonaparte, 
Josephine Marie Louise, Elise, Pauline, Caroline, Joseph, Lucien, Louis Ch. 
Buonaparte pére, Jerome. Upon the walls of the quadrangle are painted alle- 
gorica] subjects, surrounded by those cabinets of fictitious “architecture which 
decorate the walls of Pompeii and the baths of Titus, and of which Raffaelle 
has made such happy imitations in the Vatican. All these paintings, and also 
those which decorate the salle & manger and the library, are due to 
the pencil of M. Sebastian Corun. The description, it will be seen, 
accords to some extent with the Pompeiian House in the Crystal Palace. 
The library has the walls occupied with books. At the ends two red cabinets, 
with drawers, inclose medals, engravings, and plans. Two vases of porphyry 
are placed upon black marble columns, one on each side of the door which leads 
to the atrium. In front of it is a large window, divided by two mullions, 
beneath which is the fireplace. The salon, situate at the end of the atrium, is 
painted red, with a black plinth. The Pompeiian ornamentation displays there 
its most charming caprices. (Quite at the end of the house is the greenhouse, 
which serves likewise as a smoking-room; and then come Tur kish baths of 
great magnificence. This house is not simply a curiosity—it is perfectly a. 
able. The architect, M. Normant, has, above all, tried to apply to the usages 
of modern life an antique house, and, if we are to believe our authority, he he 
perfectly succeeded.” 

The Tuscan Government, thinking it their duty to labour at the promotion of 
letters and arts, have decreed that six statues shall be cast in bronze ; two for 
Florence, to be erected in the Piazza Barbano, alias Piazza Maria Antonia, alias 
Piazza del Indipendenza (a magnificent new square, destined, it would seem, to 
bear as many names as the P lace de la Concord in Paris), in honour of Napo- 
leon III. and Victor Emmanuel II.; two for Leghorn, one to Charles Albert, the 
other to Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia; one for Lucea, of Francesco Barlamacchi, 
a Lucchese patriot, ‘first martyr of the cause of Italian independence ;” one for 
Siena, in honour of Sallustio Bandini, ‘‘ the founder of the theories on economical 
freedom ;” finally, one for Pisa, of L eonardo Fibonacci, “‘ the restorer of algebraic 
studies in Europe ;” the statues of the Emperor and of the King in Florence to 
be ornamented by bas-reliefs, illustrating the events of the late Lombard war. 
Besides these sculptural works four historical pictures are to be painted, the 
subjects of which are to be supplied by great events in ancient and modern 
Italian history. The modern subjects are the voting of the déchéance of the 
Austro-Lorraine dynasty by the Tuscan National Assembly, and the reception 
by Victor Emmanuel II. of the deputies of the said Assembly, bearers of the vote 
for the annexation of Tuscany to the great and strong North Italian kingdom. 
Besides these, four battle pieces, celebrating the encounters of Curtatone in 1848 
Palestro, Magenta, and San Martino, and four more, guadri di costume, charac- 
teristic pieces representing different episodes of the late war, and six portraits of 
illustrious Italians, deceased within the last ten years, and well deserving of 
the country as promoting by their writings the triumph of the national cause. 
These are Vincenzo Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, Carlo Troya, Giovanni Berchet, 
Silvio Pellico, and Giuseppe Giusti. The engravers will have to execute 
portraits of Victor Emmanuel and of the poet Gio-Battista Nicolini. These two 
works are severally allotted to Professors Gustavo Bonaini and Filippo Levi. 
The engraving of all the statues and pictures above-mentioned, as w ait as the 
works themselves, will be assigned by free competition to such artists as may 
apply for them. 

A controversy is going on in the Portuguese newspapers about the propriety 
of erecting a statue to the poet Camoens. Strange to say, there is not a single 
statue erected to Camoens throughout the length and breadth of Portugal 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


fgg seoenicnga LAST WORK is 
universe. ‘* Dinorah” promises to be 
own tongue, and in the land wherein they were born. During the last week it 
has been submitted to the British public by the directorate of the Royal 
English Opera in native language. The deeply-impressed marks of approval 
won by “Dinorah ” when first introduced to this country, a few months ago, 
had, doubtlessly, some influence on the opening night of the third season under 
the reign of Pyne and Harrison. Every part “of the spacious lyric temple in 
7 ovent Garden had an early occupant, and so favourably was the opera received 
it the threshold of midnight was crossed before the curtain fell. The b band 
ont chorus, presided over as heretofore by Mr. Alfred Mellon, are identical with 
the far-famed staff under the chieftainship of Mr. Costa, though not so numerically 
strong, Mr. Hill is the chef d’attaque, Mr. George Collins principal violoncello, 
and Mr. Howell contra-basso. In the elaborate overture—or, more properly 
speaking fantasia—efticiency with regard to power was placed beyond the reach 
of cavil, and in this extraordinary piece of music-painting were exhibited a skill 
and mastery over the difficulties, both of the instruments and subject, attained 
by few. Departing from the modern practice of raising the curtain to a mere 
orchestral prelude, Meyerbeer has furnished the listener with a perfect epitome 
of the leading themes, which serves to enhance the value of the whole composition 
at ¢ very hearing; and, although very lengthy, the uninitiated were so charmed 
by it as to require a repetit ion. There must, therefore, be something both in 
the work and ‘the manner of executing it, to evoke such a general outburst of 
ht and satisfaction. ‘ Dinorah” on Monday night was performed for the 
first time in English. In the adaptation of any work the balance is always 
against the offspring. French comedy and French sentiment differ very materi- 
lly from our own, and therefore difficulties, not easily brushed away, must 
attend the most astute. Meyerbeer is not particularly nice with reference 





making a rapid circuit of the musical 
heard soon by multitudes in their 
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to measure; he often defies that neat and ornate flow so much 
coveted by the lover of the sister arts. Miss Louisa Pyne imperso- 
nated the poor demented girl roaming in quest of her lover 
and her goat. Her appearance produced a stormy burst of applause, and the 


lullaby song, one of the most tender and delicate in the opera, convinced the 
auditory that the great English soprano was equally at home in this as in the 
bravura walk of the art. At first Miss Pyne appeared to be doing battle with her 
nervous system, but the slight tremulousness of tone soon vanished, and she 
was herself throughout the evening. In the “shadow song” the artist was 
seen in all her glory. This florid and extremely brilliant melody, written in 
D flat, is in every respect suitable to Miss Pyne’s voice and high attainments ; 
so complete was the triumph, that, notwithstanding length, a repetition became 
unavoidable. Dinorah is not a character calculated to enlist the sympathies 
very strongly, but there are nevertheless so many interesting incidents running 
through her year of madness, that the attention never lets go its hold until 
reason resumes its throne. During the portrayal of this trying career, the 

action of Dinorah’s representative was replete with grace, and full of fanciful 
meaning. Mr. Harrison’s assumption of the cowardly Corentino, though in 
some parts open to question, was, dramatically and generally speaking, on a 
level with other characters for which this well- known artist has gained world- 
wide celebrity. Hoel was represented by Mr. Santley, a gentleman well known 
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in the concert-room, but quite new to the stage. Mr. Santley’s voice is hardly 
equal to the dimensions of so large a theatre. He was well received, and, con- 
sidering him as a novice, he sustained the arduous task with more than ordinary 
success. Another chief character in the opera fell to the lot of Miss Pilling, a 
lady from the country, said to be quite a stranger ere this to the stage. The 
young aspirant for fame possesses a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice, and exhibits 
other requisites for a successful career. The goatherd’s song, in which Didiée 
made so great a “ hit,” won for Miss Pilling so much favour that she was called 
upon to repeat it, and at the end of the opera was not forgotten. In the con- 
certed music the storm trio is deserving mention. The bacchanalian chorus, 
at the opening of the second act, went off tamely, the reason for which is worth 
inquiry and attention. The libretto of the English version is by Mr. Henry 
Chorley. 

A concert, chiefly of vocal music, was given at the Lecture Hall, Carter- 
street, Walworth, on Monday. As the proceeds were to be applied to a cha- 
ritable purpose, the meeting commended itself to the musical patrons of the 
district, and an excellent attendance resulted. The chief instrumental solo was 
assigned to Mrs. R. Browne, a lady of considerable attainments in pianoforte 
playing. Kalkbrenner’s rapid and peculiar music was, however, shorn of its more 
striking characteristics, in consequence of the miserably imperfect instrument 
provided—one, in fact, on which few players having a reputation at stake would 
lay a finger. Mr, Morley officiated as accompanyist. As the music was of the 
popular class, encores were by no means scarce. 

The executive of the Crystal Palace keep the interest in musical entertain- 
ments from flagging. On Saturday Mme. Catherine Hayes, with the Madrigal 
Choir, drew a more than ordinary number to Sydenham. The fair vocalist 
reaped her usual honours in ‘' Qui la voce,’ and the magnificent aria from 
“Guillaume Tell.” The instrumental portions of the programme were unex- 
ceptionable. On Wednesday a grand choral concert took place, at which Mme. 
Rudersdorff, and the Vocal Association under the direction of M. Benedict, per- 
formed selections from great as well as little masters. Mr. Coward interspersed 
the vocalisms with choice gems for the organ. A part-song, entitled ‘‘ Take 
thy banner,” composed by the organist, was very effectively rendered, and the 
production loudly applauded. Mme. Rudersdorff sang a beautiful aria of Men- 
delssohn’s. A very large meeting was convened to hear the glees, motetts, 
trios, choruses, and songs of this great vocal band. 

The opening of Drury Lane on Tuesday, for a one-night representation of 
“Tl! Trovatore,” proved to be a most successful experiment. Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
Italian company has acquired so much popularity, that the public will patronise 
it. Although the resolve and the actual appearance of the parties on the stage 
were the work of the smallest managerial time possible, the opera was produced, 
with regard to detail, as completely as on any previous occasion. Tietjens and 
Giuglini were, of course, the primaries. The great donna sang superbly, and in 
‘* Tacea la notte,” worn as it is, she completely carried the whole house with her. 
Giuglini, too, was in first-rate vocal condition, and Badiali sang the music of 
the Count di Luna with an energy equal to his earlier days. In the eternal 
“Tl balen” an encore was unavoidable. Azucena, as impersonated by 
Mme. Borchardt for the first- time in London, was scarcely up to the 
standard; the music is hardly suited to her register. All things taken 
into account, the audience considered her efforts deserving approval, and 
awarded it accordingly. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ on Wednesday, was a still 
greater success. The filicide mother was tremendously acted and trans- 

cendently sung by Tietjens, now the queen of lyric tragedy. Her landing 
from the gondola was the signal for general applause, and the bitter declama- 
mation of guilty regret, and its gleam of human tenderness, were most effec- 
tively interpreted. ‘Com’e bello” exhibited the perfection of pathos, and 
formed a worthy introduction to Giuglini’s exquisite singing of “ Di pescatore 
ignobile.” The duo “ Ama tuo madre,” with Gennaro, comprised the perfection 
of voice-blending and of stage effect. Her scene with the Count was fearful in 
its power and thrillingin its operation. Mle. Tietjens seizes on a passion in all 
its largeness ; it becomes her own, and is strongly marked in countenance and 
gesture. Hence one secret of the power she can wield seemingly at will. 
Nothing could exceed the grandeur of her closing scenes. Badiali’s Duca 
Alfonso was quite worthy of him, and he caused the house to acknowledge it 
alfo by the manner in which he acquitted himself throughout. Mme. Borchardt, 
as Orsini, came in for a fair share of approbation. We question if “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” has been played better throughout the past season than on Wednesday 
evening. The house was crowded, and the applause “ never-ending, still 
beginning. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
N SATURDAY NIGHT, the 1st inst., the St. James’s Theatre opened, 
under the management of Mr. Frederick B. Chatterton. The entertain- 
ment consisted of two new pieces—a melodramatic comedy by Mr. Fitzball, and 

a burlesque by Mr. Leicester Buckingham. The former iscalled ‘‘ The Widow’s 
Wedding,” and the cast includes Miss Katherine Hickson, Miss Arden, Mr. 
Emery, Mr. C. Young, and Mr. Barrett. Mr. Buckingham’s burlesque is called 
“Virginius,” and is founded on the tragedy of that name. The principal cha- 
racters in this are sustained by Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. C. Barrett, Mr. C. 
Young, Miss Clara St. Casse, Miss Arden, and Miss Ranoe. The farce called 
“The Dead Shot” concluded the performances. 

_ On Saturday night, also, the Surrey Theatre was re-opened for the season 
with a new tragic play, in three acts, called ‘‘ The Bridal of Beatrix,” an adap- 
tation from the ‘Emma Galeotti” of Lessing. The cast included Mr. Creswick. 
Mr. Basil Potter, Mr. Vollaire, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Webster Vernon, Mr. J. 
Fernandez, Mr. Wright, Mr. Clarke Allen, Mr. A. Tapping, Miss Edith Heraud, 
Miss Sarah Thorne, Mrs. Atkins, and Miss Lizzie Marshall. After this the 
audience was entertained with the performances of the “‘ Campbell Minstrels,” a 
troupe of fifteen musicians of the Ethicpian school; and the bill concluded with 
the farce of “‘ The Three Dummies.” 

A comedietta has been prodaced at the Strand under the title of “‘ The Great 
Russian Bear; or, another Retreat from Moscow,” by Mr. Thomas Morton, the 
principal characters being supported by Mr. J. Clarke, Mr. H. Turner, Miss 
Simpson, and Miss Marie Wilton. 

On Wednesday night Miss Lydia Thompson, the danseuse, appeared at the St. 
James's Theatre in a Terpsichorean comedietta called “ Magic Toys,” adapted 
from a French vaudeville called “ Les Pantins de Violette.” Miss ‘C. St. Casse 
and Miss Arden also appeared in the piece. 

__ An American actor named Procter has this week made his appearance at the 
Standard Theatre, in a piece called ‘ Jibbenainosay, or Nick of the Woods,” 
which is said to have run a thousand nights in America. He is well spoken of. 

The Sunday Times says that Mr Tom Taylor is writing an equestrian drama 
for Astley’s, the subject being the ‘‘ Adventures of Garibaldi.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean commence a short engagement at the Plymouth 
Theatre on Wednesday evening, the 12th of October. They will be accompanied 
by several other of the old favourites of the Princess’s Theatre. 

On Friday, the 30th ult., a “grand nautical concert” took place on board 
the Great Eastern at Weymouth. The musical critics who attended are very 




























eloquent in praise of Miss Messent, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and the celebrated 
flautist, Mr. Richardson. We have no doubt that such a concert will do much 
towards putting the late untoward events on board this vessel into oblivion, and 
thus aid ** the commercial success of the undertaking.” Why was not this still 
further ensured by employing the band to imitate “ the great explosion,” whilst 
the vocalists present were usefully employed in counterfeiting ‘‘ the groans of 
the dying?” 

The corps dramatigue of the Strand Theatre have done equal honour to 
themselves and to the fair lessee of this favourite little playhouse by presenting 
Miss Swanborough with a valuable testimonial, designed to express their high 
sense, not only of her great professional abilities, but also of her genuine private 
worth. This tribute, which all who know Miss Swanborough will admit to be 
richly deserved, consists of a silver tea and coffee service of very elegant design, 
and bearing a suitable inscription. The testimonial was presented in the presence 
of the whole company, who assembled on the stage for the purpose. 

Speaking of Mme. Goldschmidt’s late concert in Dublin, a local critic says : 
“Tf ever a concert deserved the name of ‘ grand,” it was that given yesterday 
by Mme. Lind Goldschmidt and the talented performers associated with her on 
this occasion. It was grand as regarded the rich and recherché character of the 
music, as well as in the brilliant and effective style of itsexecution; and seldom, 
indeed, have we witnessed such a crowded assemblage, or one so fully represent- 
ing the wealth and fashion of Dublin and its vicinity, as that which yesterday 
occupied every foot of available space in the large hall of the Ancient Concerts. 
Mme. Lind Goldschmidt’s appearance was, of course, the signal fur a burst of 
welcome plaudits. Her first song was the cavatina from the ‘ Nozze di Figaro’ 
of Mozart, ‘Dah vieni non tardar.’ It would be vain to seek to explain the 
peculiar charm which this renowned singer and accomplished artiste threw into 
the several passages of this sweet cavatina. It was, however, in the morceau 
of sacred music which she sang afterwards, ‘O mighty pens,’ from the 
‘Creation,’ that her voice seemed to soar to the most brilliant height, and to 
revel in its own richness. ” 

“‘ There are at the present time in the Austrian monarchy,” says the Entr’acte, 
“ fifty public theatres, Eighteen are in Lower Austria, one in each of the pro- 
vinces of Salzburg, Illyria, Carinthia, and Carniole, in Upper Austria; three in 
each of the provinces of Istria, Tyrol, Bohemia, and Moravia ; one in Dalmatia, 
two in Galicia, twelve in Venetia, and one in Croatia.” 

The Opéra Comique and the Théatre Lyrique have each produced a musical 
novelty recently. At the first-named establishment we have been treated, 
under the titleof “‘ La Pagode,” to a comic opera, in two acts, the scene of which 
is in India, and the dramatis persone English, the eternal Sir Wiliams, of 
course, figuring in their ranks. ‘The music, by M. Fauconnier, is pleasing, and 
the work, though of the slightest possible texture, has obtained a fair success. 
The Lyrique has been more ambitious. Its novelty is in three acts, and M. 
Scribe is one of the authors of the libretto. The music is by a new composer, 
M. Deftes. Lully, the favourite composer of Louis the Fourteenth, is the hero 
of the opera, which, like that just mentioned, is of a comic cast, and he is in- 
troduced when a youth serving as a scullion in the royal kitchen. As is well 
snown, he raised himself from that position by his musical talent, and it is that 
circumstance the author has turned to account. ‘ Les Petits Violons du Roi,” 
as the work is called, has been well received, and seems likely to figure pretty 
often on the programme of the Lyrique during the present season. 

A correspondent says: ‘‘ Departing from the policy it usually adopts. the 
Variétés has produced a piece in three acts, which it calls a ‘ vaudeville,’ but 
which might be better styled a melodrama, and claim the actors of the Gaité or 
the Ambigu for its interpreters rather than those who delight the frequenters of 
the theatre of the Boulevard Montmartre. The plot of this novelty is a little 
commonplace, and the incidents are not of the newest; but the authors have 
developed their story with considerable dramatic skill, and infused into it 
healthier sentiments than are usually to be found in works of a similar class. 
Any of our East-end theatres which may be in want of ‘an entirely new and 
original’ domestic drama, in which vice is triumphantly vanquished by virtue, 
and a ‘happy ending’ secured at the fall of the curtain, would do well to lay 
violent hands upon ‘ Les Compagnons de la Ruelle,’ as this production is called, 
and present it, in English guise, to a sympathetic British audience without 
delay. The moral effect could not fail to be satisfactory, and the receipts would 
certainly rise to the proper treasury level. The story of the piece is simple. 
Lambert, a mason, is in love with Madeleine, one of those charming and virtuous 
grisettes who are often to be found upon the stage of the Variétés, but who are 
rarely indeed met with in the real life of the French capital. Unfortunately, 
however, the young lady has another admirer, one Lorin, a locksmith, with 
hands as grimy as his heart; and this besmirched worthy, upon finding he is 
not the favoured suitor, determines upon revenge. As Lambert is chipping 
away one morning at work, his unsuccessful rival cuts the ropes which 
support the scaffolding upon which the young mason stands, and precipi- 
tates him to the ground. There is no great harm done, however, by this 
cowardly and cruel act. Lambert is injured, and compelled to discontinue his 
usual labour; but his mental faculties are so unimpaired that he employs the 
leisure bours forced upon him by illness to study arithmetic. But why arith- 
metic? the reader will ask. The explanation is simple. Lambert's master—or 
patron, to use the hallowed French term—is an unlettered man who has risen 
from the position of simple operative to that of contractor, but who, neverthe- 
less, can neither read nor write. His affairs just now are somewhat in disorder, 
and he requests the young arithmetician—perfectly qualified for the task, as we 
may suppose, by a fortnight’s study—to unravel their pecuniary entanglements. 
Lambert sets to work, and, with the skill of a practised accountant, soon ascer- 
tains that there is a deficiency of thirty thousand francs upon the balance- 
sheet. When he communicates this sad intelligence to /e pére Guillaume, as the 
patron is named, the old man, much distressed by his unfortunate position, 
endeavours to improve it by committing suicide. Fortunately, Lambert has 

suspected the intention, and taken measures which hinder its execution. The 
pere Guillaume is saved from the rushing waters of the Seine; but who is to 
save him from the grasp of his angry creditors? At this point Lorin appears 
upon the scene, and offers to be the benefactor. He has just inherited a fortune, 
and will hand it over to the bankrupt mason if Lambert will consent to give up 
Madeleine. But no such sacrifice as this is carried out. For at this precise moment 
Lambert's assistant comes forward with the knife Lorin used in cutting away the 
fastening of the scaffolding. He had seen the act committed, and appears oppor- 
tunely to denounce the perpetrator, proof of his criminality in hand. Of course 
M. Lorin is now only too glad to compromise this disagreeable business by 
settling Guiilaume’s debts, without advancing any claim to Wadeleine, and that 
young lady, as a matter of melo-dramatic justice, the mason at once espouses.” 

Mile. Dejazet, the ever-young, the Ninon de l’Enclos of the stage, has just 
taken the small theatre of the Folies Nouvelles, which henceforth is to be called 
the Théatre Dejazet. Her intention is to produce comedies, operettas, and 
ballet pantomimes ; and, although it has not been opened more than a week, 
specimens of all these classes of entertainment have been produced. On the 


opening night there was a prologue, written, some say, by thirty-six different 
authors, others by sixty-six, which introduced the company and the new 
directress to the audience, and explained, in the manner common to such spe- 
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cial productions, the plan of management to be pursued at the establishment. 
This over, a new comedy, entitled ‘‘ Les Premitres Armes de Figaro,” followed, 
in which Mlle. Dejazet gave a portrait of Beaumarchais’ celebrated hero under 
the Po he may be supposed to have presented ere Beaumarchais himself had 
made his acquaintance. The plot of the piece is scarcely of a kind to admit of 
analysis. The object of the author has been to show the valet as impudent as 
witty, and as intriguing in his youth as in his maturer manhood, and as suc- 
cessful in escaping from the embarrassing positions his own audacity has created. 
Mile. Dejazet of course played the young hero, and infused into the partan amount 
of sprightliness and animation which would have done credit to her in those far- 
distant days when she first captivated the Parisians, and took the town by 
storm. The reception she met with was quite overwhelming. The stage was 
transformed into a sort of garden, so numerous were the bouquets strewn upon 
it ; and, making allowance for some little of that fictitious applause in the manu- 
facture of which Paris managers are so famous, there still remained a large 
residue of genuine enthusiasm. The novelty produced on the second evening 
was an operetta, in two acts, entitled “M. Deschalumeaux,” which, although 
not absolutely a new work, inasmuch as it first saw the foot-lights in 1806, had 
nevertheless undergone alteration and compression which imparted to it almost 
the freshness of a first production. The essential feature, too, the music, is 
entirely original. Composed for the work by M. Barbier, and aptly allied as it is 
with those most amusing incidents in which the hero of Brives-la-Gaillarde is 
involved, it could scarcely fail to meet with approbation, being, moreover, very 
well executed by the artists to whom it is entrusted. Mlle. Dejazet’s third 
novelty was a pantomime, entitled “ Le Duel de Pierrot,” the leading character 
(that of Pierrot) being sustained by Paul Legrand. By those who are acquainted 
with the wonderful talent of this performer, the eloquent mimetic power 
he possesses, and the varied phases under which he exhibits a 
mute conventional part which is susceptible of but little more development 
than that of our own Christmas clown, it will readily be believed that the piece 
could scarcely fail of success. In fact, though inferior to many works of the 
same class in which Legrand has distinguished himself, it created a really 
favourable impression, from the spirit in which the principal rdle was interpreted. 
One of the most effective of its scences was a reproduction, by the performers, 
of that celebrated picture of ‘‘The Duel,” by M. Gerome, which formed the 
great attraction of the Paris Exposition a season or two ago, and which en- 
gravings have made familiar to the London public. It would almost seem as 
though the pantomime had been expressly written for the sake of introducing 
the tableau contained in this work of art. Altogether the Théatre Dejazet has 
commenced its career with an energy and spirit that promise well for the future. 
Already Paris critics are speculating upon the influence which a theatre con- 
ducted by such a manager may exercise upon the dramatic art. Evidences of 
Mile. Dejazet’s technical delicacy and knowledge of the stage are seen in the 
dispositions and appointments of the scene, in the bearing of the performers, 
and in the general arrangements of the establishment. It is felt that a new 
dramatic school has been opened, where rising talent may fashion and perfect 
itself under the superintendence of one of the cleverest and most accomplished 
actresses the French stage has ever possessed. The good wishes of the whole 
profession seem to attend Mlle. Dejazet in her new enterprise. 

_ Another newspaper correspondent furnishes some interesting items of intel- 
ligence relating to artistic circles in Paris. Among other indications of the 
approach of the musical season in Paris are the presence of celebrities of Euro- 
pean fame. Rossini, who has paid farewell visits to his neighbours in Passy, is 
daily expected at his winter quarters in Paris. Meyerbeer is here, and will 
remain some time longer before going to the Prussian capital. For the hundredth 
time it is reported that this fastidious maestro has consented to produce his 
‘‘ Africaine” at the Imperial National Theatre. Costa is passing the vaca- 
tion with his friend and countryman, the husband of Mme. Castellan, at his 
country villa. Wagner, the composer, is here, it is said, with the intention 
of making some arrangement for the production of one or other of his operas at 
the Théatre Lyrique. At the latter theatre will shortly be given Gluck’s 
‘‘ Orpheus,” in which Mme. Viardot will sustain the principal ré/e. Among the 
foreign artistic visitors, en passant, are Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, from Berlin, where 
the Princess Royal of England gave to her respected musical instructress a most 
affectionate reception. At Mme. Erard’s beautiful residenee, La Muette, seve- 
ral foreign musical visitors were sumptuously entertained a few days ago, at 
which the famous pianist, Herr Lubeck, performed in the evening several fine 
compositions, in a style that charmed the whole assembly. Other notabili- 
ties are nearer home, and sojourning at the seaside. Albert Smith and his 
young bride are at Boulogne, where also Mr. and Mrs. Arabella Davison are en- 
joying themselves after the labours of the late London season. Wieniawski, 
completely restored to health after a severe attack of rheumatic fever, may also 
be seen with his pretty English fiancée, a niece of the pianist and composer, 
Osborne. After fulfilling several engagements in England and Holland, 
Wieniawski will go in December to Russia, to receive his appointment as Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, and return to England in the spring to be married. 
Tamburini and family contemplate a visit to the north of Italy, where his second 
son valiantly distinguished himself during the late war. Piatti, the famous 
violoncellist, after playing at Ems before the King of Holland, received from his 
Majesty a decoration of the highest distinction, of which the Signor is 
naturally proud. Rubinstein is gone to Russia. At Baden-Baden this eminent 
musician gave private receptions to the Russian nobles, and with Piatti and 
Wieniawski treated them them to choice performances of his own compositions. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

wae ON WATER.—The Toronto Globe gives an account of the per- 
formance of this feat by a person named Hickok. The apparatus used 
consists of tin shoes about four feet in length, and, according to the description 

given, the feat may be performed by any one after very little practice. 
SILKWORM OF THE AYLANTHUsS.—Some further researches in reference to 
this silkworm, which is stated to be the true Bombyx Cynthia (see Journal, 
Vol. VI., p. 630), have been lately laid before the French Academy of Sciences 
by M. F. 8. Guérin-Méneville. These investigations were undertaken by order 
of the Emperor, in the department of Var, in the south of France, and were car- 
ried out on a considerable scale. Some of the silkworms were placed in a closed 
room, others in a greenhouse constantly open both day and night, and others 
in the open air on frames left constantly exposed, and fixed upon moderately 
high trees, covered with nets to keep off the birds. It is remarkable that the 
silkworms kept in the open air were exposed to several violent storms of wind 
and rain without suffering any injury. The conclusions which M. Guérin- 
Méneville draws from his experiments are that these silkworms may be consi- 
dered as acclimatised in France, and can be kept on trees in the open air, almost 
as easily as in China; that cocoons produced in this manner are larger and 
richer than those which result from worms kept either in close or open rooms. 
He is of opinion that their management presents little difficulty, and would be 
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found very inexpensive when once the breeding of the worms became regularly 
organised. The tree on which the worm feeds is stated to grow in the worst 
kinds of soil, where little else will flourish ; and with regard to the textile ma- 
terial which it is believed will thus be produced at a low price, M. Guérin- 
Méneville thinks it will become in France, what it has long been in China, the 
silk of the people. 

IMPROVED APPLICATION OF Motive Power.—A trial has been made in 
the dock of the Bristol Society of Merchant Venturers of a model vessel, to 
which an invention, which has been patented by Messrs. James Newcombe and 
Joseph Gwyer Lovell, of Bristol, has been applied. The model which was exhi- 
bited, and which was propelled without screw or paddle, was 10 feet in length, 
1 foot 8 inches in breadth, and 1 foot in depth. The principle adopted by the 
inventors dispenses with all external machinery, shafts, cranks, bearings, &c., 
and thus avoids the enormous expense incurred in constructing vessels to receive 
such apparatus. It can be applied to ships already built without altering their 
lines, and as an auxiliary power to sailing vessels will be very valuable. By a 
simple arrangement in case of leak, the whole power of the engine may be 
applied to pump the water out, propelling the vessel (if need be) at the same 
time, while in the event of that most dreadful calamity at sea, fire, the same 
power could be used to extinguish the flames. The trial of the model was 
eminently successful. 

CuttivatTion oF Hors.—A valuable discovery in the cultivation of hops 
has just been communicated to the Académie. Like most agricultural im- 
provements, it has been the result of observations made by a labouring pea- 
sant. It consists in making the plant run in a horizontal direction, instead of 
climbing up the pole. This is managed by means of a low trellis-work of the 
simplest construction. The advantages of this mode of culture are numerous. 
In the first place, it enables the grower to investigate the plant while growing, 
and cleanse it from the numerous insects which injure it to so vast an extent ; 
then it is protected from the sun, which always destroys the upper shoots; it 
obviates the great destruction of hops in stormy weather, when the wind lays 
low whole hop-grounds from the height of the poles; and, most of all, it enables 
the gathering of the cones to take place without uprooting the plant, besides 
permitting the selection of the ripest ones at first, and preventing the great loss 
which arises from the necessity of tearing down the whole plant to get at the 
ripest blossoms. 

Time AND PHoTroGRAPHY.—We have heard it affirmed that a fly is a medium- 
sized object amongst living beings—meaning that there are objects as much 
smaller than a fly as an elephant or a whale is larger, and this we believe to be 
true. But what shall we say to a second in respect to photographic time of 
action? Taking six hours as the maximum time of exposure, we can show 
differences in times of exposure and variations in active action on the other side 
of asecond of time, far exceeding anything ever dreamed of in the ordinary practice 
of photography. In taking photographs of rapidly-moving objects—the waves 
of the sea, for instance—we have been obliged to judge of the proper exposure 
requisite to bring out the half-tints, and estimate differences of time varying 
between the 1-50th and the 1-120th of a second. Exposures like these are, 
however, enormous when compared with the time occupied in other photographic 
experiments. Thus, in solar photography, according to experiments of Mr. 
Waterhouse, an image was impressed in a space of time no longer than 1-9000th 
part of a second, even when a slow photographic process was used ; and, when wet 
collodion was employed, one-third of the above time, or 1-27000th of a second, 
wasall that was needed. This duration, however, inconceivably short as it appears, 
will be seen to be a tolerable length, when we try to bring the mind to appreciate 
the rapidity with which Mr. Talbot performed his crucial experiment at the 

Royal Institution, where he photographed a rapidly-revolving wheel, illumi- 
nated by one single discharge of an electric battery. To a casual observer or 
reader of this experiment the wonderful part appears to be that the wheel appeared 
perfectly sharp and stationary in the photograph, although, in reality, it was 
being rotated with as great a velocity as multiplying wheels could communicate 
to it. A little further consideration will, however, show that the time occupied in 
a revolution of the wheel was as a planetary cycle when compared with the time 
of duration of the illuminating spark, which, according to the most beautiful 
and trustworthy experiments of Professor Wheatstone, only occupied the mil- 
lionth part of a second in its duration.—Photographie News. 

ACADEMIE DES Scrences.—Attthe last sitting the President of the Institute 
announced that the fourth quarterly public sitting of this year would be held on 
the 5th of October next, and requested the Academy to appoint one of its 
members to read on that occasion. Dr. Manec sent in the circumstantial account 
he had promised of his unsuccessful attempt to apply the curare poison to the 
cure of lockjaw; and its perusal cannot fail to suggest reflections on the immense 
difficulties with which medical science has to contend. A few weeks ago 
we reported Dr. Vella’s first experiment of curare on a soldier whose wound had 
caused lockjaw. It was there shown that the tetanic spasms were regularly 
appeased by the introduction of curare into the system; nor did this occur once 
or twice, but during the whole period of the treatment, which lasted above 
a month. Dr. Vella’s testimony is corroborated by his chief physician, 
Dr. Salleron. Here, on the other hand, Dr. Manec, aided by Dr. 
Vulpian, who has been for years engaged in experimenting upon curare 
operates on a patient aged thirty-nine, suffering from a compoand 
fracture of the shoulderblade. Symptoms of traumatic lockjaw appear on 
the 9th: Dr. Manec makes an incision in the left arm, and introduces into 
the wound two drops of a solution of curare in the proportion of half a 
milligramme per drop. The dose is repeated ten minutes later, but without any 
result. Another incision is made in the thorax, and the poison introduced in 
the proportion of half a centigramme per drop; this is repeated at intervals of 
from ten to seven minutes, still without the slightest success. At last a small 
bolus of 2} centigrammes of pure curare is introduced into the incision in the 
arm; then, the patient having been seized with a violent tetanic convulsion, 
five drops of a solution of 20 centigrammes of the poison in one gramme of 
water are introduced into the cellular tissue above the right shoulder-bone’; 
then, again, above the right one—and no alleviation at all was obtained, 
the patient dying at 10 p.m. of the 10th. The operators imagining that 
their curare might be impure or spoilt, afterwards tried it on a dog, on which it 
produced its usual effect. We leave the profession to decide between two such 
opposite results, obtained by equally trustworthy practitioners under circum- 
stances equally decisive, and equally authenticated in each case. M. Burdel 
sent in a communication on MM. Corne and Demeaux’s disinfecting compound. 
M. Dumas havingin a previous sitting remarked that, if it be admitted that the 
emanations of tar ozonise the air, the above compound owed its efficacy to its 
prompt combustion of miasmatic efiluvia by means of the ozonised oxygen it 
contains, M. Burdel has endeavoured to test the truth of this remark by expe- 
riment. In the cleansing of a canal a quantity of very fetid mud was thrown 
out, in the presence of which Schcenbein’s ozonometer revealed no trace of ozone. 
M. Burdel had this mud mixed up with a compound of marl and tar, when th 
fetid odour immediately disappeared, and the ozonometer marked seven degree 
after the lapse of twelve hours. M. Burdel intends to continue his experiments 
with a view to apply this discovery to the disinfection of rivers and marshy 
districts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS, 


HE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—A 

general meeting of the London and Middlesex Archeological Society was held 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill on Thursday last, the proceedings of which will be 
folly detailed in our next. A local committee, consisting of the Rev. J. W. 
Cunningham, M.A., Vicar; Rev. R. J. Knight, M.A.; Rev. B. H. Drury, M.A. ; 
Rev. R. Middlemist, M.A.; and several others, with Mr. Henry W. Sass as 
hon. sec. of the society, was formed to make the necessary arrangements, It 
was hoped that Lord Northwick would have been able to preside on the occasion 
of the meeting, but engagements in another county will prevent his doing so. 

Tae ExcAVATIONS AT THE RoMAN VILLA AT CARISBROOKE.—The Hamp- 
shire Advertiser says that the entire excavation of the Roman villa at Caris- 
prooke has lately been progressing with rapidity, six rooms having been this 
time entirely uncovered and cleared. Other portions are also in process of 
excavation, and the work will in all probability be speedily completed. A 
quantity of relics of the Roman occupants have been found, consisting of pot- 
tery, coins of Claudius and Severus, and other antiquities of interest. Relative 
to the pottery and more fragile curiosities, it is to be hoped that as the explo- 
rations take place a competent person, thoroughly acquainted with the probable 
uses of the articles found, will be on the spot, ready to superintend the placing of 
the particles of pottery, &c., discovered; for, should the fragments be mixed 
with other portions of the excavations thoroughly unconnected, it will be most 
difficult to fit the various pieces to each other, as was effected with the Bowcombe 
Down Roman pottery. It would. therefore, be advisable for the workmen to use 
every caution, and when relics are discovered the person appointed to overlook 
the disposal of the diggings should be immediately informed of the circumstances 
under which each relic was found. We would also suggest that the covering in 
of the villa be completed before any fresh clearance is made; the extent of the 
villa is now known, and the roofing would entirely protect it from rain or severe 
frost, whereas, if the villa is permitted to be exposed to rain and sun, the walls, 
which are only of chalk, will crack and ultimately fall. The late rain has 
proved the immediate necessity of covering the place at once, and that 'perma- 
nently, prior to any fresh clearance; for should a heavy frost arise the walls 
will be seriously affected, from the fact of their prolonged burial. The means to 
prevent frost injuring the walls are at the disposal of the parties employed in the 
excavations ; and we would impress on the promoters of this work to call in the 
assistance of some local lover of the antique, who would, in all probability, 
gladly devote a portion of time in properly finishing a work so well commenced. 
The public generally have expressed a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Seeley for 
what he has already done in promoting the entire excavation and extension in 
situ of this local curiosity, and a general hope is offered that the villa, and 
particularly the relics discovered, will be properly superintended and entirely 
developed. 

Fuint Arrow-Hraps.—Mr. W. S. Gerard addresses a judicious letter to 
the Times, putting people on their guard with respect to flint arrow-heads and 
similar relics:—‘‘ That genuine flint arrow-heads (says he) have been found 
in many parts of Britain there is no doubt ; but inquiry after such antiquities by 
collectors has been the cause of their being manufactured to supply the demand. 
In this city (Norwich) not long since a fellow effectually duped a number of 
gentlemen by selling them excellent specimens, until, the supply becoming ex- 
tensive, and one friend pleased with his acquisition displaying his treasures to 
another, great doubt arose as whether they were genuine or otherwise; when, 
after some trouble, it was discovered they were the handywork of a clever 
‘Brandon flint-knapper,’ who had been driving a good trade in these modern 
antiques, for on examining them with a powerful magnifying glass the iron 
hammer marks were clearly discernible. Now I would advise gentlemen taking 
interest in such things to be exceedingly careful in ascertaining their history— 
never mind by whom offered, a labourer, peasant, or navvy being frequently the 
vehicle to dispose of them. But a few questions put to such persons would soon 
detect the imposition, their favourite tale being how many feet deep they found 
it, to add (as they believe) to the antiquity of the article. For instance, on one 
occasion a man offered me a coin of James I., and firmly declared he found it 
30 feet deep in a chalk pit. On my expressing my doubts he at last admitted 
that it might have run down with the top or made soil. Again, a few chips of 
flint, bearing some resemblance to an arrow-head, ought not to be taken for sach 
unless there be something to support the supposition, such as their being found 
in a barrow among the ashes of some early warrior, &c. Many such chips could 
be picked up in Norfolk, a county abounding in flint, and yet not be arrow- 
heads at all. Nor is flint-working so difficult as some may suppose; a clever 
flint-knapper can make gun flints as fast as a nailor can make nails, or chip out 
any other device, as witness many old walls in this city.” 

Firnt ImpLements.—Mr. George Gibson Runardson, of Garlands, Redhill, 
near Reigate, writes as follows: ‘“ Flint implements have been somewhat abun- 
dantly found in this neighbourhood. One of my neighbours has searched for 
them for the last ten years, and his collection must now number some thousands. 
The longest is over three inches, and the smallest about a quarter of an inch. 
They are found near the surface, and scattered about, it seldom happening that 
two or three are found at the same time. Every field near here has contributed 
some to the collection, and my neighbour seldom takes a walk without bringing 
one home. They are in the sand, but only near Redhill. The same collector 
has searched the neighbourhood of Reigate and Dorking, bnt has never found 
one there. During the making of a road near the station recently considerable 
numbers were dug up. In the field across which the road was made were two 
patches somewhat raised aobve the rest of the ground, and upon which the corn 
was always higher and of a darker green than the rest of the field. When the 
road was cut across these patches the ground was found to be different from that 
surrounding it, being dark and feeling greasy to the touch, the surrounding 
earth being light sand. Mr. Shelley, the collector above mentioned, will show 
the implements to any one desiring to see them.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


! IS ANNOUNCED that Lord Brougham will attend the annual soirée of 
_the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute on Wednesday, Oct. 12, and present the 
prizes and certificates awarded by the Institute and the Society of Arts. 

A pension of 707 has been granted to Mr. Charles Duke Yonge, the author 
of several well-known school-books, in consideration “ of literary services.” 

Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, has left Modena on his way back to 
England; but from Turin he will go to pay a visit to Count Cavour, at his 
country house of Leri. , 

. The election of a head master of Harrow School, in succession to Dr. 
Vaughan, who has sent in his resignation, will take place on an early day next 
month. The governors have intimated that candidates must send their testi- 
monials to their solicitor on or before the 25th inst. 

_ The audience at the autumnal session of the Exeter Literary Society, on 
Wednesday, the 28th ult., was delighted by hearing that learned judge, the 
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Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge, deliver an agreeable lecture on circuit reminis- 
cences, The room was crowded, and the lecture of the learned lawyer was 
received with manifest delight. 

A course of six lectures on social science, embracing all the relations between 
labour and capital, is about to be delivered by Mr. William Ellis, under the 
authority of the Committee of Council on Education, at the South Kensington 
Museum. These lectures are particularly addressed to school teachers, but the 
general public will be admitted as far as there may be room in the theatre. The 
first will be given on Tuesday, October 11, and they will be continued on each 
succeeding Tuesday. 

The first quarterly social meeting of the Manchester Phonographic Union 
was held in Manchester, on Wednesday, the 28th ult., Mr. H. Pitman presiding. 
Mr. T. Bazley, M.P. sent a handsome donation towards the funds of the societv. 
A resolution was passed, pledging the phonographers of Manchester to use every 
effort for the promotion of the proposed scheme of raising 1000/. towards the 
erection of a Phonetic Institute at Bath, to be presented to Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
the inventor of phonography. 

A notice appears from the Post Office relative to printed wrappers, of some 
importance to the trade, and, indeed, to all who are in the habit of mailing 
newspapers and pamphlets. It has long been the habit of using wrappers with 
the name and address of the party mailing printed thereon: this is permitted, 
but not another word—not even the simple “from,” or “sent by,” &c.—as it is 
found to lead to other words and description of trade, &c., being adopted. It 
is now ordered that after the 1st of January this regulation will be rigidly 
enforced : until that time is allowed to use up covers that may be on hand. 

On Wednesday there was a literary réunion at Winchester, on the occasion of 
reopening the lecture hall of the Winchester Mechanics’ Institution, in union with 
the Society of Arts and the Hants and Wilts Adult Education Society. The 
chair was taken by Lord Eversley, who addressed the meeting on the subject of 
popular education. After eulogising the middle-class examinations, he pointed 
out that this system did not reach the young agricultural labourers, and sug- 
gested that the best remedy would be the institution of industrial schools. The 
Bishop of Winchester spoke on the same subject, highly extolling the effect of 
night schools. 

The examinations for the Prince Consort’sscholarships for modern languages at 
Eton College havejust concluded, and the following is the result :—German—First 
Prizeman, Butterworth ; second, Brownrigg, ma. In order of merit—Lord Boring- 
don, Baring, Smith, Divett, Lilburn, M‘Kerrell. Examiner, Dr. Wintzer, of London, 
Master, F. Schénerstedt. French—First prizeman, Fremantle; second, Puller, 
ma. In order of merit—Arkwright, Amcotts, Mowbray, ma. Select (in alpha- 
betical order)—Mr Carrington, ma, Campbell, R. H., Grenville-Murray, Van- 
sittart-Neale, J. C. Smith, Spencer, Tafton Puller, mi., Mr Vesey. Examiner, 
Rev. Thomas Marzials; Master, F. Tarver, Esq. The examiners expressed 
great satisfaction at the proficiency of all the candidates. 

The purchase of the landlord’s interest in the buildings occupied by the 
London Mechanics’ Institution was completed on Tuesday, and Lord Brougham 
and his co-trustee have been thereby released from the liability to pay a rental 
of 2292. for more than a hundred years. It should be stated, however, that the 
subscriptions amounted only to 2000/, leaving a balance of 1500/., which sum 
has been raised by mortgage, Lord Brougham and his co-trustee having entered 
into a covenant for payment of the amount. Under these circumstances, the 
committee propose to raise further subscriptions, with a view to pay off this 
debt of 15002., together with the large legal expenses incurred by the trustees ; 
and as the prosperity and usefulness of the institution will unquestionably be 
greatly enhanced by its liberation from the late heavy incumbrances, it is to be 
hoped that their efforts to achieve the work they have commenced will meet with 
the success they deserve. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, held on the 15th ult., the decease of Cosmo Orme, Esq., on the 12th 
of August, was reported ; and the Board was further informed that he had left 
the sum of 1000/., Three per Cent. Consols, 3007. of which were to be added to the 
funds of this institution, and 700/. to the Permanent Fund of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Retreat ; whereupon the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously, and ordered to be inserted on the minutes :—“ That this Board cannot 
record the decease of Cosmo Orme, Esq., without expressing its deep sense of 
the lasting obligation which is due to his memory. To him, as its earliest 
patron, this institution mainly owes its existence. By his well-timed liberality 
he was the first to give life and energy to the movement; by his judicious 
counsel the original plans were arranged and matured ; and by his extensive 
influence many other distinguished friends were induced to come forward and 
render their valuable aid. Unanimously elected as the first president of the 
institution, he discharged that important duty with zeal and assiduity until, at 
his own repeated request, he was permitted to resign that position which he had 
so ably filled. As one of the vice-presidents, he still continued to manifest his 
deep interest in the welfare of all connected with the institution, and, as a proof 
of his unabated zeal for its prosperity, he has, by his will, left the sum of 300/., 
Three per Cent. Consols, to be added to the funds.” 

Mr. C. G. Stuart-Menteath, of Entryhill House, near Bath, has written a 
letter to the public papers in correction of a mistake made by the Times re- 
viewer of Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Vicissitudes of Families :”—‘‘ Allow me to 
correct a mistake into which the reviewer of Sir B. Burke’s ‘ Vicissitudes of 
Families’ has inadvertently fallen. While giving as a proof of the rapid rise 
of the Baird family their late purchase of the estate of Closeburn, in Dumfries- 
shire, he states that‘ the descendant of the Kirkpatrick, who “ made sicker ” of 
the Red Comyn, sold the inheritance of the Kirkpatricks to one of the brothers 
Baird for upwards of 200,0002.’ So far from this being the case, Closeburn was 
for three generations in the possession of the Stuart-Menteath family, and was 
purchased in 1851 by the late Mr. D. Baird from my brother, Sir James Stuart- 
Menteath, of Closeburn and Mansfield, Bart., for upwards of 250,000/. (includ- 
ing the adjoining estate of Shaws). In confirmation of the above, I beg to 
refer you to any ‘ Baronetage,’ in which the Stuart-Menteath baronetcy will 
be found to have been granted as of ‘Closeburn and Mansfield’ (the latter 
being another estate in the family), to my father, the late Sir C. G. Stuart- 
Menteath, who will long be remembered as the originator of most of the agri- 
cultural improvements in the south of Scotland during the early part of th 
present century, and whose public spirit led him to raise from his own tenantr) 
a volunteer corps of nearly 106 men, called ‘ the Closeburn Sharpshooters,’ 
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which he equipped and maintained at bis own expense for several years du 
the invasion panic—not a bad example for landed proprietors at the presé 
juncture. At the period of his death in 1847 my father had been for many year 
Vice-Lieutenant of Dumfriesshire.” 

On Monday afternoon the distribution of prizes in the faculty of medicin 
took place at University College, under the presidency of Sir Charles H. 
Goldsmid, Bart. The report for the past year, read by the Dean, stated that 
during that period there had been 198 medical students, of whom 53 were new 
students. In November last four members of the college had obtained the 
decree of M.D. in the University of London, all of whom had been placed in 
the first division. At the examination of M.B., gold medals had been awarded 
to Mr. Bazire and Mr. E. W. Thomas. At the examination of undergraduates 
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for M.B., in August, 1858, Mr. A. Woodford had been placed first; and at the 
same examination in August, 1859, Mr. C. Bastion, Mr. S. J. Gee, and Mr. W. 
J. Smith had received gold medals, and, in addition, Mr. Gee had received the 
30/. exhibition. The University College Longridge prize, and the Atkinson 
Morley surgical scholarship, had both been awarded to Mr. Kempster. Out of 
forty candidates at the examination for the medical service of her Majesty’s 
forces in India, in January, Mr. W. E, Allen had had the first place, Dr. Faw- 
cus the sixth, and Mr. E. Selons the ninth. The college had lost the services of 
Dr. Carpenter as Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, which office had been 
filled by Dr. Harley. In the museum there had been improvements in the 
arrangements for the collection of anatomical and pathological specimens, and 
in zoology and comparative anatomy. An annual exhibition, to be called the 
** Filliter Exhibition,” as a prize for proficiency in pathological anatomy, had 
been founded by the father of the late Dr. Filliter, a former distinguished pupil 
of the medical school. Dr. Johnston hadenriched the Museum of Natural History 
with specimens from Java. The report also bore testimony to the zealous and 
enlightened spirit which prevailed among the students. The prizes were then 
distributed. The names of the recipients, which were announced last spring, 
have been already published, with the exception of the following. In Patho- 
logical Anatomy: the gold medal, Mr. H. S. Adams; the silver medal, Mr. W. 
Murray; and certificates of honour, Messrs. R. Woodforde, F. M. Gibson, J. 
Hunt, and J. B. Lyon. The Fellowes Clinical Medals: gold medal (winter 
term), Mr. P. S. Jones; and gold medal (summer term), Mr. T. C. Kirby and 
Mr. A. Mawley (a@quales). The chairman having briefly addressed the students, 
the proceedings terminated. 

The Publishers’ Circular summarises issues to be expected during the coming 
season:—Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son have in the press “‘ Sword and Gown,” 
by the author of “Guy Livingston ;” ‘* Misrepresentation,” a novel, by Anna 

- Drury, author of “ Friends and Fortune ;”’ “ Miscellanies,” reprinted chiefly 
from Fraser's Magazine and the North British Review, by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley. Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker have in the press ‘A Manual for the 
Study of Monumental Brasses;” ‘The Military Architecture of the Middle 
Ages,” translated from the French of M. Viollet-le-Duc; and the second and 
concluding volume of ‘‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe,” with 
numerous illustrations, by John Hewitt. Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co.’s list 
commences with their important new publication of a Monthly Magazine, under 
the editorship of Mr. Thackeray. Their new books will be “ Sir John Bowring’s 
Visit to the Philippine Islands in 1858-59,” with numerous illustrations; Mr. 
Walter Thornbury’s “ Lifein Spain ;” Mr. Ruskin’s “‘ Elements of Perspective ;” 
Capt. Brigg’s “‘ Heathen and Holy Lands, or Sunny Days on the Salween, Nile, 
and Jordan ;” Mr. Andrew Bisset “On the Strength of Nations ;” and ‘* Expo- 
sitions of St. Paul’s Epistles,” by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson. Messrs. A. 
and C. Black, of Edinburgh, announce “ The Church History of Scotland from 
the commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Century,” by the Rev. 
John Cunningham; “ Paleontology,” by Professor Owen; “‘ A Compendium of 
English and Scotch Law,” by James Patterson, M.A.; and Dr. Anderson’s 
‘** Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,” Messrs. Blackwood and Son announce 
a “History of the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion,” by the late Professor Lee; the third and fourth volumes of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Works; anew edition of D. M. Moir's Poetical Works; besides 
Mr. Oliphant’s Narrative of Lord Elgin’s Mission; and the new Library Edition 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s works. Messrs, Blackie and Son have in the press, 
to be published in November, ‘‘ The Book of Ecclesiastes, its Meaning and its 
Lessons,” by Robert Buchanan, D.D. Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas have 
in the press “‘ Now or Never,” a novel, by M. Betham Edwards; and * Charlie 
and Ernest, or Work and Play, a Story of Hazlehurst School,” by the same 
author ; also a third series of their instructive picture-book, ‘‘ The Geographical 
Distribution of Animals.” 

It is stated that the dinner to Lord Brougham, for which a requisition from 
many of the leading citizens of Edinburgh of all ranks and classes was dis- 
patched to his Lordship several mouths ago, is likely to take place on Wednes- 
day, the 26th inst. 

Some uncertainty exists as to the acceptance by Sir David Brewster of the 
office of Principal of Edinburgh University, conferred upon him by the Town 
Council on the 13th of September. On the 21st inst. Sir David, then attending 
the British Association, wrote to the Lord Provost expressing gratification with 
this mark of the Town Council’s appreciation of his scientific labours, and on 
his return to St. Andrew’s he wrote the following: ‘St. Leonard’s College, 
St. Andrew’s, Sept. 30. My dear Lord Provost,—I beg you will offer to the 
magistrates and Town Council my warmest acknowledgements for the kind 
manner in which they have appointed me te the office of Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. I find it difficult to express how much I have been gratified 
by their generous appreciation of my scientific labours, and how deeply I feel 
the honour of the offer of the highest of our literary and scientific appointments. 
To preside over the University in which I was educated, and which has been 
adorned with so many distinguished names, would be a source of pride and 
satisfaction. But having received notice of election when from home, I have 
not had time to consider, with the deliberation it requires, how far it would be 
prudent, at my time of life, to undertake new duties, and to devote to them the 
time which I still require for the purposes of science, even if I had no difficulty 
in parting with my colleagues in this University, from whom J have received 
most gratifying marks of respect and kindness. I trust, therefore, that your 
Lordship and the Town Council will not deem me wanting in respect if I ask 
for a little time to take into consideration the offer they have so kindly made 
me.—Ever most faithfully yours, D. Brewsrer.”—This letter occasioned a 
long discussion at the Town Council meeting on Tuesday, as to the steps which 
the Council should take in the event of no answer or an unfavourable answer 
being received before the expiry of the Couucil’s rights of patronage, which 
takes place on the 15thinst. It was agreed to meet on Tuesday the 11th, in 
the hope of an answer being forthcoming by that time. 

English books are exported to Russia in large numbers, but Russian buyers 
get them from the United States, where the reprints of copyright works are 
cheaper than in this country, as we formerly procured French books from 
Brussels, 

The New York correspondent of the Publishers’ Circular writes :—“ There 
is little or nothing to report in the way of new books. The book trade is very 
dull, and has entirely disappointed the expectations that were held in the early 
summer. The Boston trade sale was successf:. The New York, which has 
just come to anend, has throughout been ver; dull, and the prices at which 
even small quantities of books sold was below the usual rate. The Philadelphia 
sales are now in session, and the attendance of buyers is very small. Appletons 
have recently published an interesting book of travels—‘ Fiji and the Fijians,’ 
by Thomas Williams and James Calvert, late missionaries in Fiji. An illus- 
trated edition of N. P. Willis’s Sacred Poetry is the only gift-book for the 
coming season that has yet made its appearance. You will be sorry to hear 
that the Boston publishing firm of Phillips, Sampson, and Co. has just sus- 
pended payment. The fact was announced in yesterday's papers. It was but 
last week I informed you of the death of the senior partner, and but a few 
months ago of the death of Mr. Sampson. It may be doubted whether the sus- 








pension, after all, is more than the natural consequence of such an untoward 
calamity, for the house has always stood in the first rank, and sustained its 
credit throughout the trying crisis of 1857 ; there is, at all events, every reason 
to hope that the business will go on, and the interests of all parties be secured, 
It is understood that the Atlantic Monthly will be in no way affected.” 

The editor of the Boston Courier gives the following curious opinion of the 
merits of the English press. After complimenting a large portion of our press 
upon the ability employed upon it, the editor adds: ‘* But what I complain of 
is the excess of brilliancy and cleverness. The style is better than is usually 
found in our journals at home—less rhetorical and ambitious, with fewer orna- 
ments, more condensed and pithy; but the elaboration is more inward than 
outward, and is shown in the substance more than the form. There is a constant 
ambition to be pointed and epigrammatic. At every few steps you come to some 
sudden turn, like a traveller on a road that is zig-zagged up the sides of a steep 
hill. Itisastyle full of snap and coruscation. You see plainly that the first 
object of the writer is to say something smart and spicy, and that to find out 
the truth and tell it are only secondary objects with him. How often, after 
coming out of the reading room with the mind’s eye dazzled and pained with 
the glaring colours on which it had been feeding, have I said to myself—What a 
comfort it would be now to turn to a page of Franklin’s autobiography, or 
‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress!’ ” 

One result of the re-awakening of Italian liberty is that the Tuscan Govern- 
ment has ordered complete editions of the works of Machiavelli to be published, 
at the public expense, edited, under the direction of the Home Minister, by 
Canettrina and Polidori, two distinguished scholars. 

The fourth volume of the privately-printed ‘“ Reise-skizzen ” (Sketches of 
Travel), by Archduke Maximilian of Austria, has been recently distributed 
among the friends of the illustrious author. The volumes which have now 
appeared include travels in Albania, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Portugal, and Madeira, 
the description of all which countries and their inhabitants is said to be given in 
a masterly manner, and with an extraordinary freedom of language. It is stated 
in Vienna circles that the Archduke further intends to distribute within the next 
month a volume of lyrical poems of his own composition among a select few of 
his acquaintances. 

Two new volumes of poetry by Victor Hugo have appeared, forming part of 
a grand work entitled “‘ La Légende des Siécles.” The author has chosen this 
time a noble and gigantic scheme; he proposes, in fact, to write a poetic and 
dramatic history of the world, or, at least, of the great events in the records of 
human existence from the creation to the present age. The first volume 
includes the Biblical and Evangelical periods, the decline of the Roman Empire, 
the rise of Islamism, and the history of Chivalry, in two dramatic poems, 
entitled ‘‘Le Petit Roi de Galice” and “‘ Eviradmus.” The second volume 
treats of Italy from the dark ages to the Renaissance, Philippe II., maritime 
discovery, and includes a poem on the Swiss mercenaries of the seventeenth 
century. 

The following is from 1] Monitore Toscano, in reference to Dr. Lemmi’s 
appointment as Italian tutor to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales: ‘‘ We 
learn by the English papers the appointment of our fellow-countryman, Advo- 
cate Enrico Lemmi, to the post of professor of Italian literature to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. Enrico Lemmi’s name is endeared to those 
Italians who love, beyond all else, Italy. Those who personally knew him before 
the struggle of 1848 can best tell how Italy had become the centre of every 
aspiration of his imaginative nature, and how many of his youthful companions 
owe to his inspiriting words the honour of having fallen in brave strife on the 
glorious fields of Curtatone and Montanara, and under the walls of Rome. 
When, in 1848, bright hopes seemed to dawn for Italy, the early aspirations of 
his life were quickly carried into action, and Carlo Alberto deemed Enrico Lemmi 
deserving of a special notice (menzione onorevole) for the bravery he displayed at 
Curtatone, while fighting by the side of Montanelli, Pilla, Pierotti, and that 
band of braves who, for an entire day, resisted the united forces of Radetski. In 
1849 he was acting commissioner for the department of Grosseto; and, having 
discharged his functions with zeal and intelligence, was appointed secretary to 
the embassy at Constantinople. And here we gladly and proudly mention a 
fact which honours our cause and countryman. In a letter, inserted in this 
paper, he respectfully but firmly declined office, alleging that, while danger 
threatened his country, his duty and privilege was to remain with those ready 
to defend it with life. Later we find it mentioned in several memoirs of the 
times that he distinguished himself anew at the siege of Rome, in the action of 
the Ponte Molle. In 1850, trusting to the amnesty of the Grand Duke Leopold, 
Advocate Lemmi returned to his country in the hope of resuming bis profession ; 
but after a few weeks, for no apparent cause, he was thrown into the fortress of 
Leghorn, from whence he was liberated only when it pleased Austrian clemency 
to change his imprisonment into exile. As Italians and as friends we rejoice 
that his nine years’ exile has been cheered by the esteem of the people among 
whom he has dwelt, and that his talents have been appreciated and rewarded by 
the honour of teaching the heir of England’s throne.” 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Afternoon (The) of Life, by the Author of “ Morning Clouds,"’ new edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloti 
Anderson's (J.) Dura Den, a Monograph of the Yellow Sandstone, illus., imp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. « 
Austin’s (T. J.) Practical Account of General Paralysis, its Symptoms, &c., 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Biaggi's (A.) I Prosatori Italiani: Selections from Italian Prose Writers, 12mo. 6s. cloth 
Book (The) of Family Prayer, by Ministers of the Church of England, new edit. 4to. 17. 5s. ¢ 
Birthday (A) Gift for Boys and Girls, illustrated, royal 16mo., 5s. cloth ; 
Bordeaux (R.) Serrurerie du Moyen Age: Les Ferrures des Portes, smail 4to. 1/. cloth 
Bryant (T.) On the Diseases and Injuries of the Joints, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 
Burn (R. 8.) Model Designs for Mansions, Villas, &c., Parts IL. to VL, folio, 2s. 6. each, swd 
surke’s (Sir B.) Vicissitudes of Families, and other Essays, 2nd edition, post 8vo. 12s. 6. c! 
Brooke's (R.) General Gazeteer, corrected by Findlay, new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Chambers (R.) Edinburgh Papers—Testimony, its Posturein the Scientific World, Svo. 1s. s 
Chambers (R.) Edinburgh Papers—Romantic Scottish Ballads, their Epoch, 8vo. 1s. 6d. sw 
Chick Seed without Chick Weed, new edition, 12mo. 1s. cloth limp 
Children’s (The) Picture Fable Book, 16mo. 5s. cloth 
( . 
( 





‘hildren’s (The) Picture Book of Country Scenes, 16mo. 5s. cloth 

‘oleridge’s (S. T.) Poems, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s, cloth 

Cotton's (R. P.) Phthisis and the Stethoscope, 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth 
Collins’s (W.) Queen of Hearts, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth 

Dana’s (R. H., jun.) Seaman’s Manual, 8th edition, revised by Brown, 12mo. 5s. cloth 
Fiske’s (D. W.) Book of the First American Chess Congress, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth ; 
Fison’s (Mrs. W.) Handbook of the National Association of Social Science, 12mo. 2s. 67. Cl. 
Freeman (G. E.) and Salvin (F. H.) Falconry, its Claims, History, &c., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Clot! 
Food for the Young, Cheerful Tales for Merry Little Folks, royal 16mo. 3s. cloth 

Foreign (The) Office List, July 1859, 8vo, 2s. 6d. sewed : hae 
Guyon’s (Mad.) Life and Religious Opinions, by T. C. Upham, new edit. post 8vo. 7s. 61. ¢ 
Hamilton (J.) On Truth and Error, Thoughts in Prose and Verse, cheap edit. cr. 8¥0. 5s. Cl. 
Hardwick's (C.) History, Present Position, &c., of Friendly Societies, 12mo. 2s, 6¢/. bis 
Handel's Songs—Words and Music, Book 2, 4to. 1s. sewed 2 ‘ 
Hasker’s (T.) Memoir, the Camp and the Sanctuary, by J. Everett, 18mo. 3s. cloth 
Henderson (J.) Sermons, with Memoir, by J. Cairns, 12mo. 6s, cloth : 

Hecker’s (J. F. C.) Epidemics of Middle Ages, trans. by B. G. Babington, Srd edit. Svo. 95. ¢ 
Helen Lester, by the Author of “ Garestone Hall,” post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth a 
Hook's (J.) Morton; or, There’s many a Slip twixt the Cup and the Lip, 12mo. 2s. boards 
Household Truths for Mothers and Daughters, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 

Household Truths for Working Men, new edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 

Hughes’s (Wm.) Class-book of Modern Geography, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

Kingsley’s (C.) Westward Ho! 1 vol. new edition, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth 

Levizac’s French Grammar, revised by Rollin, new edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound 
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| Castille (Hippolyte), Victor-Emmanuel II, roi de Piedmont, 32mo. portrait et fa 





Lee's (E.) Homeeopathy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated, 4th edit. 12mo. 

































Lucian, Selections from, by Walker, with Notes by Edwards, new edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth | Dentu. 50c. pa 

Lowe's (E. J.) Ferns, British and Exotic, Vol. VII. royal 8vo. 18s. cloth Choix de Poési s, par Louis d’Altemont, 18mo. Hache P et Cie. 75c. 

Marston’s (C. D.) Manual on the Inspiration of Se ripture, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth Cortembert, Théatre de la Guerre et de la Paix en 185 ! 

My Note-book, or the Sayings : and Doings of a London Physician, fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth } Cuv Cours d’ Etudes Historiques au point de vue philos be hiqu« eetcl hrétien, lere série, 12ma. 
My New Picture-Book, folio, 7s. 6d. boards Hévrault et fils. Sf. 50¢ . ‘ ; 
Missing Link, or Bible Women in the Homes of the London Poor, by L.N.R. 12mo. 8s. 6c. cl. | Dardier (( sharles), Réponse a4 la Lettre aux Protestants du Gard, de Mgr. l'Eveque de Nimes, 
Moveable (The) History of How Ned Nimble built his Cottage, royal 8vo. 2s. board 8vo. Peyrot-Tinel: Manlius Salles. ‘ 

National (The) Magazine, Vol. VI.. royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth Devert, Histoire générale de la Guerre d'Italie, 8vo. Bajat. ; 

New Exegesis of Shakespeare: Interpretation of Principal eee &c., cr. 8V0. 10s, Gd.cl. | Dumas, L’Art et les Artistes contemporains au Salon de 1859, 18mo. Lib. nouv. 2fr 

Philip’s Library Atlas, edited by W. Hughes, new edit. imp. 4to. 15s rth | Dumas (fils), Diane de Lys; Ce qu'on ne sait pas; Grangette; Une loge & Camille 8 
Philip's ¢ ‘abinet Atlas, edited by W. Hughes, new edit. imp. 4to. 1 Oe clotl j Liv. nouv. lfr. oa “ay. : 
Philip’s Popular Atlas, edited by W. Hughes, new edit. imp. 4to. 12s. 6d. cloth Duruy, Histoire Romaine jusqu’a l'invas nq des barbares, 4e dit. 1smo. Hachette et Cie. 4fr. 
Philip’s Select Atlas, edited by W. Hughes, new edit. imp. 4to. 7s. 6d. cloth | Fleurs (les) en papier, 16mo. Guérin et ¢ 





Godefroi, Histoire de la littérature fran¢ aise. depuis le seizieme siecle jusqu’a nos jours, Tome I. 
8vo. Gaume freres. 6fr. 50c, 

Goncourt (Edmond et Jules de) Sophi 
inédites, 2 édit. 12mo. Poulet-M ie Broise. lir. 

Halévy (Léon), Un Fait-Pari ( uudeville en un acte, 18mo. Lévy F — 

Hatin, Histoire politique et littéraire del la Presse en France, Tome II. 18mo. M ssis et de 
Broise. 

Haussonville (D’), Lettre aux conseils-générar 


Philip’s s (Mrs. H.) Above her Station, the Story of a Young Woman's Life, 12m0. 3s ) cloth 
Raumer (K. von) Joateeneme te the History of the German Universities, 8 / 
Routledge’s Standard Novels: Grant’s Legends of the Black Watch, 12mo. 2 
Tait’s (W. ) Exposition of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, new edit. 2 
Thompson's (Major-Gen.) Letters ofa Representative tohis Constituents, V 
Thomson's (J.) Interest Tables, 17th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

Tholuck’s (A.) Light from the Cross, translated, 2nd edition, post 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Tilsley's (H.) Digest of the Stamp Act, 7th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 






rnould d’aprés sa Correspondan t ses Mémoires 








x, 18mo. 































Useful Hints for All, or Steps in Life, square, 1s. 6¢. boards Hersard de la Villemarqué, Les Romans de la Table Ronde et les Contes des anciens Bretons 
Vaughan’s (C. D.D. ) St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with Notes, 8vo. 7s. ¢7. cloth | 3 édit. 18mo. Didier et Cie : ; ss ' 
Valentine’s Cis’ R.) Reading and Teaching, or Sundays at Selby Manor, 18mo. 1s, 6:7. clot | Histoire complete de la Guerre d’Italie, par un Diplomate, illustrations de Gustave Doré, 
Ward's (J. H.) Manual of Naval Tactics, 8vo. 12s. cloth | tto. Lécrivain et oo lir. 10c, : 
West's (C.) Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, 4th edit. rev. 8vo. 14s. cloth Histoire générale des Voyages, Tome IV. 8vo. Furne et Cie 5 
Wilbraham’s (F. M.) History of the Kingdom of Judah, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth Houdetot (d"), (Euvres completes de V ictor Hugo, Tome III, 8vo. Houssiaus 
Wilkins’s (Rev. H. M.) Progressive Greek Delectus, 12mo. 4s. cloth Jaunet, Les Parfums de la Famill . 
Wilson's (J.) Our Farm Crops, Part I.: The Wheat Crop, crown 8vo. Is. sewed Jeannette (Mile), La grande et véri isiniére bourgeoise, 12mo. amd) 
Wiltsch’s Handbook of Geography, &c., of the Church, trans., Vol. L. post &vo. 10s. é¢. cloth Joanne (Adolphe), Itinéraire descriptif et historique de la Suisse, 3 dit. 18 hacnette et 
Wordsworth’s (Chr.) Occasional Sermons, 7th series, 8vo. 6s. cloth ; Cie. 13fr. 50c, “ a ® Sy x aes 
Wilkes’s (C.) Theory of the Winds, with Sailing®Directions, imp. 8vo. és. cloth Joanne (A.), Nouvel Ebel. Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse et & Chamounis, 2 edit. 18m 
Wilars de Honecourt, Fac-simile of the Sketch Book ot, edit. by Willis, royal 4to. 27. 10s. cl. _ Hachette et Cie. Sir. 50c. 1a R + aie : ’ 
Wilson's (J. C.) Jonathan Oldaker, cheap edition, 12mo. 2s. boards Job (le livre de), précédé des Livres de Ruth, Tobie, Judi t Esther, t $ g s 
Winslow's (O.) Precious Things of God, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth Septante par P. Giguet, 18mo. Hachette et Cie. 3fr. we 
Yes ardley’ s (J.) Memoir and Diary. edited by C. Taylor, 8vo. 8s. cloth Journal Asiatique, Tome XIII. Duprat. Prix annuel, 2 vol. 25fr. 
Year sley’s (J.) Throat Ailments, 7th edition, 8vo. 5s, cloth Karr, Les Guépes, lere série, nouv. édit. 18mo. Lévy freres. lr 
Lamartine (de), Héloise et lard, 18mo. Hachette. 50c. 

FOREIGN. Lamartine (de), Vie d’ Alexandre le Grand, 2 vols. Svo. Di 

About, Risette: comédie en un acte, 18mo. Levy freres. Ifr. Lent deosige 4 (( ex I Scythes du Bosphore « . Did 





npire, 18mo. Paul Dupon t. fr. 30¢. 


Adam (C.), Opérations militaires dans la Péninsule, rédigée d’apres le J/ 
1 (Souvenirs d'un officier i Afrique), 


Almanach Comique, pour 1860, 19e année, 16mo. Pagnerre. 5c. 






Mallet 


























Almanach (1’) des Salons, 4to. Pagnerre, Magnin, Blanchard et Cie 1fr Martinelli, I.’ He mine de Quarante Ans, com. en cing wctes, 18mo. Feret 

Andrew, La Peinture au Pastel mise a la portée de tout le monde, Svo. Curmer. Maundury, Chrestomathi dit. Dezobry et Magdeline. 

Arago, Etude sur le réle politique de la France. Dentu. 6fr. Monod, Jést - tenté au désert, 2 edit. 1smo. Meyrueis et Cie 

Auvray, Exposition des Beaux-Arts: Salon de 1859, lzmo. Taride. Napoleon L., Correspondance de. N apoléon I. Tome IIL. quarto, comprenat 

Balzac (de), Scenes de la Vie politique: Député d’Arcis, 16mo. Lib. nouv. Ifr | du 20 ayri ) 1797 au 4 Ley: ‘ ; 

Baro, Deux Mots sur I’Italie, vo. Dentu. a toméo et Juli nde Belin, 18m0. 3 sos: 





ice, 12mo0. L. Hachette et Cie. 1 l ndorf, Clef de la nouvelle ; 
Baunard (l’Abbé de), Discours sur l'Education progressive, 1I8mo. Gatineau. en six mois. Appliquée & iglais, 
B seauvoir (de), Mademoiselle de Choisy, 18mo. Lévy freres. 1fr. » la mer Méditerranée, de 1 
Beauvoir (de), Le Chevalier de ¢ ‘harny, 18mo. Lévy freres. 1fr. e 

Biographie Universelle (Michaud), Tome XXIV. (Lei-Lly), 8vo. Desplaces, 12fr 
bliographie Catholique, Tome XXI. 1859, 8vo. 

neation des Aveugles, 8vo. L. Hachette et Cie. 


Barrau, La Patrie: description et histoire de la Fr 
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res completes de Boileau-Despréaux, précé 8 s 
des ceuv re $ poétiques de J. B. Rousseau, 8vo. & deux color , 
Bonnechose. Histoire de France depuis l'origine jusqu’d nos jours, lle édit. 2 vols. 12mo. {| 5S 5 
Didot. , s , 8 ath; iniel, —_ 5 Ifr. 
Bossuet, Ele ion & Dieu sur tous les myst?res de la religion chrétienne, 1 S Souvestre (Emilie), Le Mat ocagne, nouv. édit. 18mo. Lévy fréres. lir 
Mame et Cie. Stev (Mme. Linpressions d une Femme au Salon de 1859, 18mo., lib 
Boucher de Perthes, Antiquités antédiluviennes, 8vo. Tex Chronique da Guerre d'Italie, 18mo. Hachette. Sfr. 5 ? 
Bouillé (de), Mémoires du Marquis de Bopillé, 18mo, Didot Veui Tiet. Mela »s religieu 1 riques, politiques, et litter 2 série T 
Bourgeois, Les Honnétes Femmes: drame en sing actes, 18mo. Ifr. Villemain, Ra rt de ] 1 dans la si ance du 25 aotit 18 s 38 
Burnout (« J. L.), Méthode pour étudier la langue grecque, 8vo. Delalain. 3fr. } les pr ix de vertu, prononce uizot. Didier. lfr. 
Bussy (Rabutin), Correspondance de, nouy. édit. Tomes iii ill, t 1V. Charpentier. |. Viol t Archat nalyses chimiques. 2 tirage, gment ”) 
vol. 3fr. 50¢. I lyses nouvel 
Cc antu, Histoire Wniverselle, Tome IV. Svo. Dic lot. Edit. in ; f W Crémieu: ou les étapes Ag 
Castele, Les Huguenots et la Constitution de l’église ref ée d en ), 18mo. ‘ ing actes et « WK 
Grassart. 2fr. 50c. Werdet (Edmond), » Dent fr 








gou TH AUSTRALIAN Bz ANKING NDIA and a RI dl ' ISH SHA WLS, ‘LE 
Ls COMPANY (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847) DRSSES, 1¢ LOAK f every descri pti mc L E ANED, 4 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS ISSUED upon Ade ind the Colo eserved < rnit E 
ride, Port Adelaide, and Gawler. proved Drafts nego- ls. per ; 
tiated and sent for collection. E scription of Banking ; ll si l dyed 1 finishes r 
usiness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, , I 1 Glov s, y coat ie y LL 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com. ( OSMOND a , Ivy-lane, Ne aw gate-street, London. I TL L E COLZA OIL, for mt DE R A T OR 
pany’s Agents.—Apply at 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C 4 LAMPS, 4s. ¢ »ssential, rde 


London, Oct. Ist. 1859, WILLIAM PURDY, Manazer. Cnc JLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE and to obtain brillianey 
JENS O'R WAT C HE S. | pm en Qcical STU00 for tastes Fenty A: RADDOCK in sel 


f nearly nily in the ed | | TabDOC Kin selectit 
‘Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post 8 No f h of into this country, and tl 
Gold Watches ... . 4 to le@¢ ruineas. S the same fine 
Silver Ww atches .2to 50 guineas. le. Its burr 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 


T oil at present 

y 2 sing Press, wit within six miles, 

+ NITURE.—Where to Buy, What to an iz Pre n'seals or rings 1s per | and upwards. WHITM( 
uy, How to Buy, COMPLETE FUR NISHING ; JE 25, Cranbourn-str and Candle Depot, 6, Bi 
illustrated by 300 engravings (gratis), a post | Leicester-square, Li E.C. Lists free. te 
free, P. and 8S. BEYFUS, City Furniture Warehouses, e: emia = cake AON IRS »ONS 
91, 98, and 95, City-road.—Country orders delivered free to \ A R K ¥ Q) U R Pe N E N with k: ENDE RS 9 STOV RA Ss, BF IR E- IR ON Ss and 
part of the kingdom, = exchanged if not approved. “TT ONS PATENTELEOTR ( CHIMNEY PIE ES re r 

ection invited. Note the 15/7. Walnut or Rosewood Dra u — oe + sia ie oe : “yf ne ; a om t 


























































ind by railway in casks Of 25 gallons 
and CRADDOCI the t 
ypsgate-street Within, L 
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WIL LI AM Ss. BUR- 




















room suites covered in Selves, Brussels carpets 2s. 3}¢ arr e poe N's sit aW- ROOMS. such an assortment 
per yard. ; th directions for use. , Stoves, Ran - », 
T” ‘ atentee, T. CULLETON, oh. 
B TLE ER’ S is HE) MICAL - M AR KIN G r-sq uare, W.C. Beware of Imitations. ae 
INK, now in general may be de} -d on for 3, with 
arking Linen, &c., without preparation. The great nas mand | Cc ARDS.—A CO] per- plate - , litto. 
r this article proves its superiority over all ther Inks, few | a | with r ae rm e rT himnev- 
{ which are worth the time and trouble of using. The public J 1. fifty of « 7 betes = 1 . ps olu 0 a s. fr 7 8 
ire cantioned against the mi any imitations, and requested to vag tleman, fi Mfrs Braga ee ‘ 
observe the Name and Address of the Preparers, BUTLER . : . Sines Bteaat Laas -RTON } PATENT OVE th 
and CRISPE (late Butler and Harding), 4, Cheapside, corner LLETOR, 3 al Engraver, 25, Cran | _ Tl x rRTOX — all ! PATENT STO v 
r-squ ° } radiating he th p Ss. 








f St. Paul's, London. 
T rn r nraral +L ner 
UTLER’S TASTELESS  SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in one Bottle, price 2s. 6d., inclosed in a } 
case, with Spoon and Measure.—This ful APER + NT 
ARATION, besides forming ghee y efficient and far 
sreeable Draught than that pri “l with the com- 
on Seidlitz Powders, is made in we less time, and 
wi without trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a teaspoonful, in 


ENVELOPES, the cheapest | YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
‘ id WILLIAM S. Bl RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
; > » SEPARATE DISPLAY 


steads The stoclh 


1 note, five 
s.: commer- | ROOMS, de voted ¢ 


opes, 6d. per | of Lat 










hae Me 









ps, 
at once the! 





6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for a ] st, | . 
n. 48.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. | } the public, and marked ut prices pri 

es for Is.: copy books, a _ } have tended to make his establis 
rood steel pen, 1s. 3d. per gross. As imple | in this country. 




















water, forms a most re freshing x saline dr t. It will keep | dsteads fron 6d. to £20 
n any climate, and is not injured by the longest sea voyage or pwards of fity's specimens of paper and | = oorer aaah wf Od. to” 6 Os. each 
ind “journey. Prepared by BUTLER and CRISPE (late rith ~ strated cata ee eT ost free) | Lamps (Mode 6s. Od. to each 
: utler an r s, 4, Cheapside, c aa i aid to the country. uamps (Moder s. Od. 
d Harding), Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. NS. Manuf: Ac turing | (All ot! ds at the same rate 


Paul's, London. 





nd y r ki at 
“are en 's, 1, Chanee ry lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E. Pure Col a On an a 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—METALLIC PEN ; Weare iwasien joe eg haps cage caaaaoe 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). Established twenty years. ISH COVERS and H¢ T Ww A’ TE R 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully P.UROPEAN AND COLONIAL WINE DISHES great variety 

















"tO inform the Commercial Worl 1, Scholastic Institu- rs COMPANY, 122. PALL-MALL. 8.W. the newest i an ; Fin dist ( 
ame, and the public generally that, by a novel application of The above Company been formed for the purpose of | > tant 628 
his unrivalled Machinery for cane Y Steel Pens and in ac- | 2.) ving the No ntrv 1d Private Families witl . "ith yess ted ha 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- PU pis WINE y high OO adie lina Paghsncemr nce f n j metal, with or Figg 
duced a new series of his useful i i I S of highest character, at a saving of at | the set; Shetfic ae 





roductions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, a 
che apness in price, he believes will ensure univer 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears tl 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are | 
in the usual style of boxes, containing g one gross eacl " with 
label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
P UBLIC PE NS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
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‘1 12s. 
one ed on nickel 


rbove all, | 14st sper c . water Giches, 


SOUTH AF R 1c AN SHERRY.. . and 24s. 7 Z. | metal, 22s. to 77s : 
} SOUTH AFRICAN PORT . and 24s. - } . 
The finest ever intr duced to this country \\ TIL L L \M S. B U iw TON’ Ss G EN ER AL 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY. cccccccecccocccccncce ceed - FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGI E} 
_A truly excellent and natural win be had gr id free by post. It contains we 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten yearsin the wood) 42s. ” Illustrations of his illimited Stock of E lectro a 
pag oe Fe te E os See S. " Plate, Nickel Silver and Britar Metal goods, 
“qual to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. | and Hot-water Dishes. Stoves. Fenders. M 
St. JULIEN CLARET (pare & without acidity ee ee eee a 

































being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 4 » ae yieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writ ing PALE COGNAC BRANDY.. * 2s, and 60s. ” | Kettles, Te rays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths ar d 

taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, Bottles and Packages inclu led. j Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 

and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merc vr, ints and Delivered free to any London railway station. Terms, cash | Furniture, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixte 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- | or reference. Country orders to be accompanied with a remit- | Show-rooms at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2 and 3, Ne 
street; 96, New-street sirmingham; No. 91, Joh i-street, | tance. Price Lists sent free on applicatic man-street; and 4, 5, and 6, ;Perry's-place, London.—Esta- 








New York ; and at 37, Gracechu -street, London. WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. | blished 1820. 
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B OOKBINDING.— BOOKBINDING 
Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
rior finish, by English and Foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Bry dges-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
y . Dh 
T= VICTOR NEW OVERCOAT, 25s., 
30s., and 35s., introduced by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, —The Inverness 
Wrappers, at 25s. and 30s. are unequalled in appearance and 
value. The Suits, at 47s., 50s., 55s., and 60s., are made to order 
from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds and Angolas, all 
woo! and thoroughly shrunk. The Two-Guinea Dress and 
Frock Coats; the Guinea Dress Trowsers; and the Half- 
Guinea Waistcoats. —N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


H THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Srronec, RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PuRSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, & heapside ; CLPHINSTONE, 227, 
Regent-st.; GouLp, 198, Oxford-st.; WoLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
FORTESCUE, Bayswater; BLIss, Brompton ; ALLCHES, Barns- 
bury-park ; MILLARD, Camden-town; JoHNsTON, Charing- 
cross; WEBSTER, Moorgate-st. ; NEWELL, Hackney; DEL, 
Kingsland: BALLARD, Hamme smith ; GaLLoway, Islington; 
GorttunG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
minster; Proc, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford ; REID, Rus- 
sell-square; DODSON, 98, Blackman-st. ; HoRNIMAN’S Agents 
in every town. 


HE ELECTRO PRINTING-BLOCK 
COMPANY (Limited) (Collins’s Patents). Temporary 
Offices, 1, St. Bride’s-avenue, Fleet-street. Capital 50,000/., 
in 10,000 Shares of 51. each 
Directors. 
Augustus Walter Arnold, Esq., 59, Harley-street. 
William Taylor Copeland, Esq., Ald. and M.P., 1 

Bond-street, and Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Frederick Mullett Evans, Esq., of the firm of Bradbury and 

Evans, Whitefriars. 
Herbert Ingram, Esq., MP., 

Strand 
Charles Knight, Esq., Fleet-street. 
Mark Lemon, Esq., 85, Fleet-street, 

ley, Sussex. 

William Peters, Esq., 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
8. Leigh Sotheby, Esq., Wellington-street, Strand, and the 

Woodlands, Norwood. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
Manager—Mr. Collins, the Patentee. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, and Co., 35, Nicholas- 
lane, Lombard-street. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Routh, Rowden, and Stacey, 

14, Southampton-street, Boomsbury. 

Secretary (pro tem.)—Mr. Willliam P. Collins. 

This Company, duly incorporated under the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act, with limited liability, has been formed for the 

purpose of bringing into practical operation Collins's Patents, 
Tor the cheap reproduction, on an enlarged or reduced scale, 
of Original Drawings and existing Engravings, Maps, and 
Prints, and for making therefrom Electro-blocks for surface- 
printing, either at the hand or steam press. 

The patentee, Mr. Collins, has consented to sell these patents 
for 30,000/,, of which 5000/7. is to be*paid in cash and the re- 
maining 25,0001. in shares of the Company. The patents have 
been prepared by Messrs. Carpmael, and are assigned to a 
trustee. 

The correctness, expedition, and economy with which elec- 
tro-blocks can be equally or eccentrically, partially, or entirely 
enlarged or reduced in size from existing original drawings, 
copper or steel engraved plates, stereotypes, wood-blocks, or 
lithographic stones, are convertible into electro-blocks without 
the intervention of the engraver, give to the inventions a 
value which can scarcely be overstated. 

t is estimated that nearly half a million is spent annually 
in the production of Tilustrated Works in England, and it is 
proved that by Collins's Patent Processes these works can be 








ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 





60, New 


lllustrated London News, 198, 


and Vine Cottage, Craw- 


executed for less than one-fourth the above cost, and still | 


leave a very large margin of profit to the Shareholders 

Of this a large portion will arise from the reproduction of 
Olustrated Books and Maps in enlarged or reduced editions, 
at a comparatively trifling expense; and the publishers of all 
Illustrated Periodicals will, it is assumed, as a matter 
of economy both in time and money, adopt these processes. 

Other sources of gain derivable from these patents are 
numerous, such as the enlarging or diminishing of patterns 
for ladies’ dresses, curtains, damasks, ribands, ‘laces, paper- 
hangings, porcelain, papier-maché, &c. In fact, these pro- 
cesses must be largely employed in all branches of trade where 
the first cost of expensive engraving has, under the present 
system, to be renewed with every variation in size or form. 

To the Government, landed proprietors, and surveyors, 
these inventions will prove of great value, as ordnance, parish, 
estate, and other maps, can be 
scale, excluding everything beyond a given boundary, 
inserting any new matter required to be shown, and can be 
printed in a few hours, in lien of many days, or even weeks, 
as at present. 

It is expected that a considerable revenue will be derived 
from the sale of, or from licences to be granted for working 
the patents in the various States of America, Canada, on the 
Continent, and in the colonies generally, where illustrated 
works are far more extensively circulated than in the United 
Kingdom, and where all the finest English works, past and 
present, are being reproduced. 

The capital proposed to be raised will, after payment of the 
purchase money for the patents and the preliminary expenses, 
9 amply sufficient as a working capital; and, judging by the 

extensive ordersfrom‘important firms now awaiting execution, 
there is no doubt that a large dividend will be secured. 

Specimens of original drawings and engravings, reduced, 
enlarged, and altered in form, by means of Collins's patents, 
which show how truthfully every line and touch of the artist 
can be preserved, may be seen at the Company’s temporary 
OIces. 

Applications for the remaining shares to be made to the 
Directors at the temporary offices of the Company, in the 
ollowing form : 

To the Directors of the Electro Printing-Block Company 

(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—I shall be obliged by your allotting me———— 
Shares of 52 each in the Electro Printing-Block Company 
(Limited), and I engage to pay the sum of 5/. per share on that, 
or any smaller number you may allot me, within the time to 
be specified in your letter of allotment. 

Name in full... 








Ni ». 1, St. Bride’ 8-avenue, Fleet- street, Sept. 9, 1859. 


THE 


COMPANY (Limited).—This Company 1s now duly in- 
corporated, with limited liability, under the Joint-Stock Com- 
efAct 


By order, 
1, St. Bride’s-avenue, 


WILLIAM P. COLLINS, Sec. pro. tem. 
Fleet-street, Sept. 9, 1859. 


j HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by alt Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—W OTHERSPOON 
and Co., Glasgow and London. 
and BED- 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ROOM FURNITURE.—J. DENT and Company, 30, 

31, 32, and 89, Crawford-street, Bryanston-square, having 
disposed of the hosiery and ribbon portion of their business, 
beg to announce that they have now RE- OPENED these 
premises, and connected them with their other Furniture 
warehouses, which enables them to make the largest display 
in London of handsome brass, iron, and wood bedste: 
all fitted with furniture, and entire new bedding complete, 
with every description of bedroom furniture and earthen- 
ware, including an immense stock of household family linens, 
flannels, blankets, , counterpanes, and quilts. 


YOBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for 


making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 

Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, 

= for mothers’ nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ 
oC 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
en digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
ts use. 

ROBINSON’S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone makin 

rinciple is tie aaa t recommended for youth.—_ROBINSON, 
3ELLVILLE, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- 
street, Holborn. Established 1764. 


N ACT of CHARITY.—A Gentleman, 


having been cured of Nervousness and Debility, will 
forward to any address the means by which he was cured, 
on the receipt of a stamped directed envelope.—Address 
THOMAS HowarpD, Esq., Clive House, near Birmingham. 


ALVANIC INSTITUT TE, 31, Strand 


Entrance in Villiers-street. _These rooms have bee 
opened under the superintendence of registered qualified 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvanism in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sun- 
days excepted. 

Second Edition of Smellie’s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 8 
Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SMELL IE, Surgeon. 


OYAL INSTITUTE « 




















of ANATOMY 

and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- 
site the Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Instltution is now 
complete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 11 a.m. till 
10p.m. Popular Lectures take place six times every day, 
illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb ‘collec- 
tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world ; also 
extraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Admission 
One Shilling. Catalogue free. 

“ A really splendid collection." 


R. MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 


LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Tilustrated by 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
the Anatomical and Patholegical Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treated 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
**SecreTaRy,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, it Duties, 











&c. Post free for two stamps. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—AUTUMN 
AILMENTS.—There are diseases peculiar to each sea- 
son; but autumn usually much increases the sick list. Fever, 


diarrhea, cholera, and many chest complaints frequently 
prevail at this time. Purifying the blood is the most rational 
and certain antidote to all of them. This can be accomplished 
most readily and effectually by a course of HOLLOWaY's esti- 
mable Prits, which act directly by expelling all impurities, 
and healthily stimulating every organ. They wonderfully 
assist digestion, and promote wholesome activity in the kid- 
neys, liver, and lungs, and strengthen the nerves. These 
Pills may be taken with benefit and safety by all invalids, 
whatever be the malady; for their purifying and harmless 
nature admirably adapts them to all ages, constitutions, and 
climates. 
AR ‘DESTROYER, 248, High Holborn. 
—A. ROSS'S Depilatory removes ’ superfluous hair from 
the face, neck, or arms, without injury to the skin. 3s. 6d.; 
sent in plain cover, 54 stamps. 


Hair Curling Fluid, 3s. 6d. ; 
sent free for 54 stamps. 
248, 


HA4{8 DYE, High Holborn.— 


8s. 6d. ; sent in plain cover, 54 stamps. 





reduced or enlarged to any | 
and | 


| remedy for indigestion occurring in this country, 


A. ROSS'S Liquid Dye produces light or dark colours 
with little trouble. 





RIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


Only one application.—Instantaneous, Indelible, Harm- 
s, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct 





les 
from E. F. 
London, E.C. 
the most extraordinary productions of —— chemistry. 
Ilustrated London News, July 19, 1851. A long and interest- 
ing report on the products of E. F. Ls angdale’s Laboratory, by 
aspecial scientific commission from the editor of the Lance . 
will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps.—Agents 
Wanted. 


OR the INFORMATION of the WORLD. 

People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 
for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Euston 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 
medicine, introduced by JaMEs Morison, the Hygeist, who 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments, 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medical 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
penny a sufficiently attests the importance of his 
disec yveries. Read the “ Morisoniana,’ * and the cases of cure. 


OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 


PILLS have long been recognised as a most effectual 
and ex 

rience has also fully justified their use in those continual and 
violent forms of bilious disorder of too frequent recurrence in 
hot climates, where the digestive organs, and more especially 
the liver, are subject to such sudden and irregular increase of 


“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, 











ELECTRO PRINTING-BLOCK | 





} fatal endemic fever peculiar to those climates. 


the ir functions that the y often form the exciting cause of the 
To Europeans, 
| therefore, contemplating a residence abroad, and for whose 
use a mild and efficient aperient is required, strengthening the 
| stomach, and regulating the secretion of bile, 
| are confidently recommended, having now stood the test by | a 
i ns 








public opinion for nearly sixty years.— Prepared only 
JAME S COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and to 
had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 


be 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


LANGDALE’S —Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, | 





| 


| 
| 
ies 
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A NEW VOLUME of the LAW TIMES. 

the Journal of the LAW AND THE LAWYERS, con. 
taining the reports of all the Courts, the new Statutes, the 
correspondence of the Profession, and all the legal Intelligenc 
of the time, commenced on Sept. 17th, offering a convenien; 
op ortunity for new subscribers. 

rders to be sent to the Law Timms Office, 19, Wellington- 
street, North Strand, London. 


NEW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
The following are in the a and will be published 
immediately : 


PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES fo 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Office. 
omitting the merely formal Statutes, with — Notes 
anda age —— = small volume for the ba; ocket 

rice 7s. 6d. eg 10s. bound | By f. By 

ILLIAM PATERSON Barrister-at-Law. The yols 
from 1852 to this time may sti ibe had. 


The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS’s 
MILITIA LAW, with an pe of the new Statutes o; 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDERS 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 


SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Session, ani 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Law TIMES Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 

Just published, Fourth Edition, PA TMI 6d. 

A GUIDE to the TREATMENT of 

and General tea 


DISEASES of the SKIN. For the use of the Studen 
the Western Di 


t7 THOMAS — Surgeon t 
of the Skin. This editior 
has been carefully rorleed - the Rother and contains tw 
additional chapters—* On the Vegetable Parasites of th 
Human Skin,’ -. ‘On the Doctrine of Metastasis.” 
ndon : T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


N the LOSS of TEETH; and as now 

~ , restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-AD- 

HESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES or LIGATURES 

and also without aeaiee any Teeth or Roots, or any pain- 

ful operation, the result of 'wenty years’ practice, by THO) LAS 

YARD, ‘Surgeon Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop o 

Cc anterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons 
and those interested in it should read this Treatise. 

Sprekry and MARSHALL, and all Bookseliezs ; or sent free by 
post by Mr. Howarp, 17, George-street, Hanover-square. 

“ A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by a 
who are about to seek dental advice, and emanating from suc! 
quarters may be relied upon.’’—Blackwood’s Ladies’ Magazine 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelle 
to resort to artificial teeth. The author's great experience an 
ac know ledged success give him a title to the reader's confi- 
dence.” —Aent Herald. 

**Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be 
found in this treatise on the Teeth.’ —Brighton Herald. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letter: 
Patent, for a Ray and Stump Extraction by 
Congelation. _Mr. B. HELL, Surgeon-Dentist, 38, Albe- 
marle-street, Piccadilly, guarantees, with this invaluable 
patent, perfect immunity from pain or the least inconvenienc: 
during an operation hitherto so dreaded. The Society of Art: 
at Edinburgh having held a meeting on the 28th of Marci 
last to investigate the invention of painless tooth extraction 
by congelation, a committee was appointed, and they report 
that a lady had thirteen teeth extracted in their presence ir 
less than two minutes, several of which were sound, and 
firmly attached to the sockets: also a gentleman had sever 
teeth extracted from the lower jaw, and in less time; bot 
patients stated that, with the exception of feeling a slight un- 
easiness, not the least pain was felt during the operation 
Artificial Teeth.—Mr. B. supplies his Patented Mineral Teeth 
fitted on the newly-adapted principle of self-adhesion, without 
springs, wires, or any fastenings, ensuring to the wearer th: 
greatest comfort and durability. They are pronounced perfect 
in colour, and in every way resembling the natural teeth 
Stopping with white enamel, scaling, &e. Consultation free 
—38, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly. 
y Ty v ~ 
EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.— 
By Her Magsesty’s Roya LETTERS PATENT. 
Improper Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may 
be avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly constructe: 
and of pure Materials. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatis 
on the Loss and best means of Restoring the Teeth, explains 
their System of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vu!- 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubberas a base ; no metal —_ 
soever is used—springs and wires are entirely dispensed wi 
while a greatly increased amount of suction is obti tae 
together with the best materials and first-class workmanshi; 
at less than half the ordinary cost. 

“Gabriel's Treatise is of importance to all requiring th 
dentist's aid, and, emanating from such a source, it may | 
confidently relied on.”’—United Service Gazette. 

“Thousands re _—— artificial teeth are deterred frot 
consulting a dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, or dread « 
failure—to all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Treatise. 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. GABRIEL (gratis on application, ¢ 
sent on ge of three postage stamps), at their Establis)- 
ments, 33 udgate Hill, and 110, Regent-street, Londot 
(Observe name and numbers particularly); and 134, Duk 
street, Liverpool. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN : 

j 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRU SS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment ‘ 
NIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in It 
is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by t! 
1 PATEN! LEVER, fitting with s 

much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma} 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, an 


























| the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, the 


Cockle’s Pills | 


circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A single Truss, 16s., 21s , 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, | 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d. , and 52s. 6d. Postage, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, ek 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
LASTIC .STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC ¢ 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving eftici¢ 
— permanent support in all — otf WEAKNESS 4 

WELING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 





1s. 8d 















&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like - ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 165 
each ; postage, 6 


Joun W HITE, "Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


oF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


1. AHN (Dr. Fr.)—New Course for learning the 
{talian Language. 2parts,12mo. The only genuine Edition. 


2. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In1 vol. 8vo. 


8. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature, and British and American Authors living and 
deceased. By S. A. ALLIBONE, Vol IL. imp. 8vo. pp. 1005. 24s. 


4, ASHER.—On the Study of Modern Languages 
in General, and of the English Language in Particular. By 
Dr. DAVID ASHER. 12mo. cloth. 


5. BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1064 pages, and 75 plates of 
hitherto unfigured specimens. 


6. BASILE’S PENTAMERON.—A New Trans- 
—_ of. By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Esq. Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 


7. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
xxxii. 524, 16s. 


8. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s. 


9. DEANE.—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone 
of the Connecticut River. In a series of Photo-lithographic 
Plates, with descriptive letterpress. By the late Dr. JAMES 
DEANE. Greentield, Mass. 4to. 


10. DELEPIERRE.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERE. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


11. D’ORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 
according to Ollendorff's system of teaching languages. By 
pen. ae 2X. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 

cp. 8vo. 


12. D'ORSEY.—Portuguese Colloquial Phrases 
and Idioms, A New Guide to Portuguese Conversation. By 
a — J.D. D’'ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 
rep. 8vo. 


13. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries : including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2000. Numerous Illus- 
trations, 2/, 8s. 


14. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By CoL JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
ee eee in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic 

xplorations. S8vo. 





15. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the Middle | 


Ages. From the German of J. F.C. HECKER, M.D. Translated 
by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Third edition, 
ge by an Appendix on Child-Pilgrimages. s8vo. pp. 
334, cloth. 


16. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Edited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. In Quar- 
terly 8vo. Parts, with Illustrations. Annual subscription, 21s. 

17. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 


Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
in1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 


18. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with thirty Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, Third 
Thousand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


_19. NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
New Edition in One Volume. By Professor Wm. W. TURNER. 
English Copyright. In 1 Vol. 8vo. 


20. OWLGLASS.—The Merry Adventures and 
Rare ( onceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Illustrated by ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. Uniform with Munchausen. Crown 8vo. 


21. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in preparation. 
in 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The “ Proposals,” &c., will be for- 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 


22. REYNARD the FOX.—After the German 


version of Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With Illustrations 








from the designs of WILHELM VON KAULBACcH. Imp, 8vo. 


. 23. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
the JAPAN ESE SEAS. By PH. FR. VON SIEBOLDT. In 
1 Vol. 8vo. with Chart, 


§ rT Na . * . 
att SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of | 
+ © translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
waste, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Re H. C, CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
‘ev. ©. H. SPURGEON, In1 vol. crown 8yo. 


; TROEMF.L.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Colleciivu des livres | 
relatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a 
‘anl700, ParPAUL TROEMEL. 8vo. 


26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE | 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
See in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857, 

ompiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. I : 
SYO0. pp. 800, half-bound. 188, = 


27. WEDGWOOD. — 


Etymology, 








97 


aah 


Of A Dictionary of English 
By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. I. 8vo. 


a WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. 
YJAMES WYNNE, M.D. With an Index. 8vo. cloth. 








TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, Londen. 


' country life as they exist in the United States. 


Che Gratuitons 


May be consulted by Clergymen seeking Appointments 


supplied on application. 
Office, 19, Wellington-street 


Clerical Registry 


OF WANTS AND VACANCIES IN CONNECTION WITH CHURCH DUTY AND APPOINTMENTS. 
AND SCHOLASTIC OCCUPATIONS, 


or having Vacancies to offer, without payment of any fee. 


The Wants and Vacancies of the fortnight, upwards of fifty in number, are gratuitously advertised in the 
CLERICAL JOURNAL of October 8, price 9d. Forms for entering particulars of appointments wanted or offered 


North, Strand, London, W.C. 





** Another dictionary of gigantic dimensions has re- 
cently been published by M. Hachette. This excellent 
‘Dictionnaire des Contemporains’ will be an invalu- 
able boon to readers in every country.”—The Saturday 
Review. 

“ This is above all a thoroughly serious and conscien- 





Crockford’s Clerical 


HE CLERICAL DIRECTORY gives, 


of every Clergyman in England and Wales, and, 


This vast and varied collection of facts and dates rela 
for accuracy, having been obtained by a fourfold canvass 


because most complete and comprehensive, Directory of 
the Public. 

As the CLERICAL Drrecrory is the only reference-b 
Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting-house 


COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTA 
EPISCOPA 


“The Returns supplied to the Editor of the CLERICAL 
Drrectory are corrected in proof by the Clergymen to whom 
they have reference.” —TZimes Correspondent, 30th June, 1859. 

“That it has been in every particular compiled with the 
most scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be 
little doubt also that it will at once take its place in the library 
as the standard book of reference in relation to the Clergy.” 
Morning Herald. 

“ CROCKFORD'S CLERICAL 
anthority.’’—Globe. 





Directory is an undisputed 


statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clergy 


CROCKFORD, Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 


himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may be) which he holds. : on 
the Collegiate, Clerical, and Literary Career, and of the present position of each Clergyman, besides giving a large 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living. 


“This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and | 


THE GREAT FOREIGN DICTIONARY OF MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 


DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CONTEMPORAINS. 
By G. VAPEREAU. 


In One large Volume, imperial 8vo., pp. 1802, price 25s. 


tious work ; it represents no opinions, no prejudices, no 
antipathies, no admirations; it gives the sum and sub- 
stance of lives and acts which already belong to history, 
and the essence of the soundest criticisms on works 
which already belong to fame.”’— The Continental 
Review. 








L. HACHETTE and Co., French Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 





Will be published on 31st December, 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12s. 


Directory, for 1860. 


(SECOND YEAR): 


BEING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL BOOK OF REFERENCE 


All Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church. 





in alphabetical order, the Name and Address 
in addition, the whole of the facts having reference to 
It presents at one view a Conspectus of 


ting to the Clergy and the Church may be fully relied on 
of the whole of the English Clergy. The cost of collection 


and compilation has been very great, but the Publisher believes that he has succeeded in producing the most useful, 


the Clergy and the Church which has yet been offered to 


ook of the kind which correctly gives the Addresses of the 
as in the Library. 


BLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
L CHURCH. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


, and the Church. We feel sure that the CLERICAL DIRECTORY 
| will soon supersede the old-tashioned ‘ Clergy List.’ ”’ é 
Circular. 
Pe The value of the CLertcat Drrecrory is in the proof that 
it affords how small the general incomes of the Clergy are.” — 
Saturday Review. . 
“Containing not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy, 
‘ additional information as makes it a Biographical 
Directory."’—Notes and Queries. 
“ This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference as regards the Clergy and the Church.”"—/7ree- 
| masons’ Magazine 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





EADILY complying with 
expressed by the conductors of THE FreLp, Mr. 
Berkeley has embarked for the United States, there to 
spend the present autumn and a portion of the coming 
winter. 

Our object, and Mr. Berkeley’s aim, are—to test the 
New World in respect to its field sports and pastimes, 
that he may be enabled to narrate his experiences 
in our columns, and show where a determined and 
hardened Britisher may find sport on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and of what kind it will be. 

Mr. Berkeley will penetrate ‘‘the far West,’’ and 
“rough it’? where the buffalo pastures in his native 
prairie ; where the moose and the deer are natural 
denizens; where, by the unerring instinct of the Red 
Indian, he will be guided to the haunts of the wild 
tenants of this terra incognita of English sportsmen. 
And, if time and opportunity allow, Mr. Berkeley will 


he will endeavour to add somewhat to the stores of | 
natural science. 

Equally in a social and international, as well as a 
sportsman’s sense, are we gratified that Mr. Berkeley 
has undertaken the mission which The Field proposed to 
him. Our sons and daughters on the other side of ‘* the 
great gulf’? have hitherto been systematically carica- 
tured, and their habits and customs as systematically 
burlesqued, by og oe travellers. John Bull respects 
Jonathan, and he shows this respect in every way ex- 
cept in the books which English authors have written to 
show the degeneracy of his distant offspring. An 
English country gentleman will look at America and the | 
Americans from a point of view altogether different 
from that taken by a Dickens, a Trollope, and other | 
professional writers. It will be a novelty alike to 
readers at home and to readers in America; and the 
country gentlemen of England will be glad to receive | 
from one of themselves, especially from so keen an ob- | 
server and so graphic a sketcher of nature as Mr. | 
Berkeley, a faithful narrative of country sports and | 
It will 


| 
| 
test with the angle the lakes which lie in his route ; and 
} 
| 





a wish | 


FIELD OFFices, 346, STRAND, W.C 
be Mr. Berkeley’s effort to see and know the American 
} in his home, in his farm, at his country seat, in the 
forest, on the prairies, and among the Indians outside 
that civilisation which has become a world’s wonder and 
a world’s envy. 

That Mr. Berkeley will be cordially received by our 
brethren across the Atlantic, we have already ample 
assurance. As a distinguished member of a great and 
ancient English family—as the chosen embodiment and 
representative of English sport and sportsmen—and as a 
friend and constant contributor to The Field, the journal 
of English sports and pastimes—Mr. Berkeley in the 
United States will, we know, be heartily welcomed and 
fully appreciated. 

The announcement of this visit and its purpose has 
been communicated to the people of the United States 
in the following note addressed to their leading public 
journals. 





Beacon Lodge, Christchurch, July 30, 1859 

Srr,—Permit me, through the medium of your paper 
address afew words to my brother sportsmen inthe U1 
States. 

An opportnnity which I have often longed for has be 
afforded me of paying a visit to New York, starting ir 
Liverpool, for the express purpose of fraternising with 
disciples of St. Hubert, shaking hands with my Transatlantic 
brethren, and, with the advice of my brother sportsmen, pro- 
ceeding through a portion of the cultivated country to the 
magnificent prairies, gathering by the way all information— 
scientific, agricultural, and ornithological—that it is possible 
for me to collect. My stay inthe United States must of neces- 
sity be limited, but, under the blessing of Heaven, I hope, 
ere my return to spend my Christmas in England, to have 
achieved and learnt enough to enable me to tell my country- 
men a tale, and to point out to them the route and the outlay 
required for others future times to follow my example 
(My narrative, I need hardly add, will appear in the columns 
of the London Field.) 

I shall bring with me some of my hounds and dogs, the 
faithtul companions of my leisure hours, and throw myself on 
that kindness which, from my experience of the American 
character in other climes, I am convinced was never by a 
stranger sought in vain. I expect to arrive at New York 
on or about the 3rd of September.—Your obedient humble 
servant, GRANTLEY F. BERKELBY. , 
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ESENT TIME. 





/ ‘HIS EDITION is the only one which contains | rectified ; and an epitome of Scripture History, 
the Portrait of Miss Mangnall, copied by per- | from the work of Dr. Watts, given at the end. 
mission of the Family, and has been enlarged by | In the selection, arrangement, and compression of 






the introduction of Astronomical Terms, the latest | the new matter, as well as in the correction of the 
t old, no pains have been spared. 

Inventions, The Biographical and Historical 
Chapters of the original have been continued 


to the present time, and a new sacanle on’ }-* : ; : ; 
the Middle Aves added. Several inaccuracies, | Hons which time and its changes imperatively 
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demanded. 
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Geographical Discoveries, and the most recet 






The whole work has undergone a careful super- 
vision, and is issued with the needful addi- 
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